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Art I.—THE ANDOVER AND PRINCETON THEOLOGIES.* 


Truty enough, “ How great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth!” Professor Park preached a most excellent ser- 
mon before the “ Convention of the Congregational Min- 
isters of Massachusetts,” — not of “ New England,” as his 
Reviewer says, — in which he graphically set forth a very 
simple and universal principle of interpretation ; namely, 
that there are different forms in which the emotions and 
the intellect express themselves. No one, orthodox or 
heterodox, dreamed that the eloquent speaker was scat- 
tering heresy in his glowing sentences. It required the 
sensitive olfactories of Princeton to scent, under the per- 
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fume of roses, the brimstone of heresy. The shining 
robes of the sermon were discovered, in that region, to 
be the stolen livery of heaven, and the golden hues which 
surrounded it were pronounced, by those who said they 
knew (we do not accuse them of particular acquaintance 
in that suspicious quarter), to be the glow of the under, 
and not that of the upper fires. The anonymous. Reviewer 
in the Repertory, who is known to be Professor Hodge, 
entered the field in great trepidation as the conservator 
of orthodoxy, with the tone and temper of a pope. He 
forgot that: Professor Park was outside of the presbytery, 
where men think, once in a year at least, for themselves, 
and where the assumption of superior airs and orthodoxy 
must be backed by argument and irrefragable proof. We 
have been not a little amused, a little instructed, and a 
good deal mortified, in reading this controversy. Both 
parties are knights of known repute. They differ, how- 
ever, very widely in both person and equipments. ‘The 
one sits gracefully on his charger, without helmet or 
shield, holding his keen cimeter in his hand as gracefully 
as a clerk would hold his pen. The other half settles 
himself between the portmanteau and pistols, lifting ‘a 
thick broadsword, as a woodman would lift a maul, while 
bound behind him, to serve in an emergency, is a knotted 
war-club, which would make a Blackfoot brave chuckle. 
The one puts his keen blade through the heart of his 
opponent, and then triumphantly flourishes it in the sun- 
beams, without a tarnish on its brightness. The other 
brings down his thick broadsword or club, and, if he hits, 
bruises, crushes, tears his enemy, bespatters himself with 
blood and brains, and wipes his weapons of their man- 
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gled flesh on his saddlebow. The one pitifully performs 
the funeral obsequies of his conquered foe, and buries 
him among his kindred. ‘The other kicks the mutilated 
remains of his enemy into the nearest pit, and leaves the 
carcass to the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. 

We do not remember to have witnessed a more dog- 
matic and offensively assuming volunteer in a contro- 
versy than the Princeton Reviewer, nor one more decided- 
ly and effectually silenced. He rushed upon Professor 
Park’s inoffensive sermon with great crimination and 
assurance, totally misunderstanding it, and totally mis- 
representing it. He tilted against a man of straw, and 
pitched himself upon the ground in the start. He entire- 
ly mistook the point in debate, and, like the valiant old 
Dutch governor of New Amsterdam, cut off in his zeal a 
cabbage-head, and not the head of the writer of the ser- 
mon. From first to last, from the trumpet-call to the 
onset to the bugle-blast for retreat, the rash assailant has 
been driven from every post by his courteous antagonist. 
From misrepresentation in the first instance to assertion 
in the last, he has been shown to be Clearly in the wrong. 
No wonder that, with evident signs of mortification at 
the course which the controversy had taken, and his 
entire discomforture so far as he was pleased to pursue 
it, he at last retreats from the conflict which he had him- 
self provoked, declaring that it was not to his “ taste”! 
that it was “ more than he had bargained for”! New 
England theology has always been a puzzle to Princeton, 
and it was a common remark from the theological chair, 
that it could not understand New England metaphysics. 
Very likely not, for they are not intelligible from the 
Princeton point of view. Standing in the more obscure 
nook of the “Confession of Faith,’ one should not 
malign the stars if theit courses do seem mazy. A few 
steps out from the recess under the open sky would make 
all intelligible, and harmonious, and sublime. He who 
never looks at the heavens but through a comet-seeker 
will have a very feeble conception of their overspreading 
grandeur. New England, narrow and hard as some of 
its theology is, has been, and is, the mother of many great 
and liberal thinkers, who have had the fear of God, and 
not the fear of man, before their eyes. Even the sorriest 
and dryest of the theological systems which have found 
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existence among us have been the product of free minds. 
They have not been scored out at the command of 
synods and general assemblies. Men of God, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, among the Indians, in their secluded 
parishes, bent their Herculean powers to the great work 
of reconciling the ways of God to men with reason, jus- 
tice, and benevolence ; and in spite of censures, ecclesi- 
astical and other, in spite of banishment and misrepre- 
sentation, they built their high arguments, which stand 
to this day monuments of their profound and life-long 
labors. ‘They did not so much inquire after the fathers, 
as after Christ and truth. ‘They did not consolidate 
themselves into a body, to crush every manifestation of 
free thought which threatened to question and destroy 
their systems. In the exercise of the rights of Christ’s 
freemen, they had worked out their systems, and they 
never attempted to throttle others, who, in the exercise of 
the same inalienable right, had endeavored to overthrow 
them. Intellect met intellect, argument struggled with 
argument, not a man with a synod, an argument with 
power. ‘This noble feature in New England theology, 
which symbol-ridden theologians find it difficult to un- 
derstand, is its great glory. We honor this feature in 
Edwards, and West, and Hopkins,and Emmons. -We 
do not accept their systems ; ; we shrink back from many 
of their conclusions; but we honor that spirit of free, yet 
reverent, thought which pervades their works, as well as 
the works of Mayhew and Chauncy. In their example 
they left to us an invaluable legacy, an inheritance 
which we do not intend to disgrace. In this we mean 
to imitate them. There are thousands who intend to do 
the same. Edwards was a great man, but Paul was 
greater. Christ is the Head. New England divines do 
not hesitate to step out of the old track when they see a 
better way. Nor do they hesitate to lay aside the old 
terminology and the old methods, when new and better 
térms and modes are presented for their acceptance. 
David has never been pronounced unwise for not wear- 
ing Saul’s armor. He did not refuse it because Saul 
was not a great warrior, but because he knew a better 
method for him. So we do not decline the heavy armor 
of our fathers because we undervalue their strength and 
wisdom, but because we think the smooth stone from the 
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brook is better for us. The play of words and adjust- 
ment of syllogisms have less value to us than plain good- 
sense and sober instinct. We are free to confess, that, 
much as we honor logic and the intellect, we would pre- 
fer a hymn-book and a heart, if we were going to do our 
best in eliminating the doctrines taught in the New 
Testament. We know that this is heresy in some quar- 
ters. But no matter for that. Our cherishing and ex- 
pressing it is only an illustration of the fact which we are 
stating, that we have inherited from our fathers a frank 
and decided way of speaking, which is not understood in 
some quarters, where opinions are manufactured by vote, 
and received upon authority. That we Yankees are a 
puzzle to outsiders is unquestionably true, and easily ac- 
counted for. Take any man from the pent air of a dun- 
geon, and bring him out under the broad sky, and into 
the sweet breath of heaven, and he will be equally puz- 
zled. He has never felt his lungs full of air before. His 
turbid blood begins to course more freely, and his feet 
bear him in other directions, and at a different rate, than 
those permitted by his narrow cell. 

God be praised for the bold and reverent thinkers of 
New England! Their mantles have fallen upon not un- 
worthy sons. We are sure that the heritage which they 
left to us will not be basely surrendered at the demand 
of power, or foolishly thrown aside at the taunt of pride. 
We thank Professor Park for the good service which he 
has done in this controversy. He has taught bigoted im- 
pertinence a lesson that it will not soon forget. He has 
given petrified theology a jar which it will take the most 
subtle medicaments of its guardians to cure. We shall 
not be troubled with another foray into our domains 
just at present. We should think our Presbyterian 
friends had their hands full to take care of the signs of 
life which are given occasionally in their valley of dry 
bones. It sometimes, however, is good policy, when an 
old system is crumbling, to call attention to something 
remote, and thus prop up the tottering edifice for a little 
longer existence. Perhaps the Princeton Professor thought 
that the best way to infuse courage into his host was to 
give them a specimen of his powers in the land most 
entirely possessed by the enemy. If he has carried back 
any laurels, or won any confidence, then a wonderfully 
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transforming power is possessed by the waters of the 
Hudson. Indeed, our friends of the “ New Englander ” 
have said that a New England idea could not cross New 
Jersey without being metamorphosed. We were not in- 
formed whether it was changed into an angel of light or 
into a swine, and therefore cannot give fully the experi- 
ence of our Orthodox friends on the subject. We guess, 
however, that they find themselves in a much worse pre- 
dicament when they fall among their Evangelical breth- 
ren at Princeton, than we do when we fall among them. 
This we do not think they will accept as very flattering. 

But it ‘is high time, if we do not intend our in- 
troduction to be out of proportion to what follows, 
that we should give our readers some account of this 
rencontre, and the result whereunto it has come. We 
would like to have them hear the sound of the trumpet 
before which, unlike the walls of Jericho, the walls of 
Andover did not come down. In as short a space, there- 
fore, as is consistent with intelligibleness, we will go 
through the incidents of the fray, or the arguments of the 
parties, using their language or our own as may best 
befit our necessities and their ideas, cautiously endeav- 
oring to give a correct representation of the whole case 
to those of our readers who have not enjoyed a sight of 
the battle, or the smile of conscious power which played 
upon the lips of the victor as he slowly left the field 
which his crippled foe had deserted. 

Professor Park, as we have already stated, preached a 
discourse to a delighted audience of Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian clergy and laity, on the two forms which theology 
takes when expressed by the intellect and by the heart. 
Not, indeed, that all theological truths take different forms 
when viewed through those two mediums, but that many 
do, and therefore that it is important to state some of 
the dissimilar methods of presentation adopted by the 
mind and heart. The object of the discourse was “ to 
state some of the differences between the theology of 
the intellect and that of feeling, and also some of the in- 
fluences which they exert upon each other.” The the- 
ology of the intellect “comprehends the truth just as it 
is, unmodified by excitements of feeling. It is received 
as accurate, not in its spirit only, but in its letter also. 
Its words are exactly defined.” Its aim is not to move, 
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but to be understood.- It does not originate the phrase 
“ God the mighty Maker died,” but speaks of one who 
united two natures in one person as expiring on the 
cross. It is not suited for the hymn-book, but for the 
creed. The theology of feeling, on the other hand, is a 
form of belief flowing from a well-trained heart. It in- 
volves the substance of truth, yet where literally inter- 
preted it may be, and often is, false. It colors its objects, 
speaks hyperbolically, and imaginatively; delights in 
concrete, not in abstract ideas; seeks to give life and in- 
telligence to ideas. It is ill fitted for didactic treatises or 
doctrinal standards; but it is adapted to the persuasive 
sermon, and the petitions and confessions of prayer. All 
deep emotion overleaps at times the proprieties of a logi- 
cal, didactic style, and burns in modes of utterance which 
are well enough understood, unless interpreted with lexi- 
con and logic in hand. Hence, while scientific forms of 
truth are constantly changing, the emotive forms remain 
the same through ages; as certain sounds are signs of 
given emotions now, as they were in the garden of Eden, 
though the terms in which the philosophy of those emo- 
tions is expressed may have varied in each succeeding 
century. 

Such are the differences of these two forms of theol- 
ogy. ‘They act and react upon each other. The heart 
warms and melts down the coldness of the intellect, so 
that the sea of glass is not frozen, but molten. The 
bones in the valley of vision are clothed with flesh, and 
are inspired with the breath of life. The intellect acts 
back upon the feelings, restraining them within due lim- 
its, checking the vehemence of expression when it verges 
towards bombast. It chastens and elevates the feelings, 
as a less earnest and enthusiastic youth checks and re- 
strains a more impulsive companion. The theology of 
the intellect informs us of the substance of the theology 
of feeling, and harmonizes the impassioned utterances of 
the heart with the logical statements of the head. Both 
are essential to a perfect character, and to a full expres- 
sion of truth as it affects the whole nature of man, emo- 
tive and cognitive. Such was the train of thought bril- 
liantly illustrated by reference to various forms of ex- 
pression in the Psalms of David and in the fervid letters 
of Paul. These deep and irrepressible utterances of the 
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heart are not to be interpreted as a logical treatise, nor 
to be taken into our creed as intellectual statements of 
truth. 

Dr. Hodge discovers that an emotional interpretation 
of some passages of Scripture referred to by Professor 
Park will remove the corner-stones from his “ Confession 
of Faith,’ and he rushes to the rescue, and maintains 
that these emotional passages are “ the language of spec- 
ulation, of the intellect, as distinguished from the feel- 
ings,” that if any propositions were ever framed for the 
purpose of satisfying the demands of the intelligence, 
any pure didactic formule, these are they! He repre- 
sents Professor Park as maintaining that there are two 
distinct systems of faith, one adapted to the heart and 
one adapted to the intellect, one or the other of which 
must, at times, be false ; and on this entire misapprehen- 
sion of the sermon, he goes on reasoning against what 
Professor Park never maintained, and dogmatizing about 
matters which were not in dispute. He questions at 
first whether feelings express themselves in images and 
personifications. ‘The highest emotions are expressed in 
simple language, lower states of feeling seek figurative 
language. Still, granting that emotions do express 
themselves in startling images and hyperbolical phrases, 
they are just as intelligible as the calmer language and 
measured sentences and weighed words of the intellect. 
Dr. Hodge asserts nothing here which Professor Park 
had called in question or would dissent from. He 
would only insist that the true idea of the language of 
emotion could not be understood unless interpreted by 
the laws which govern the emotions, and not by those 
which govern the intellect. When we say, “God is a 
rock,” there is no more difficulty in apprehending the 
meaning, than when we say, God is a protection; but we 
do not interpret the word “rock” from the intellectual 
point of view, as when we read that a rock was thrown 
one hundred feet by a tornado, but from the emotional 
point of view, as when we read that one’s heart is a rock. 
Dr. Hodge then enters into a psychological argument, to 
show that, when the emotions express themselves in a 
false manner, the intellect rejects and repels the expres- 
sion, and thus the theory of Professor Park is supposed to 
be felled at a blow. But Professor Park had maintained 
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no such theory as Dr. Hodge represents him as main- 
taining. He had maintained that just expressions of the 
emotions were not just expressions of the intellect. Yet 
the intellect could see that they were just for the emo- 
tions, not lies, as Dr. Hodge supposes. The intellect is 
not offended when its sister is dressed in flowing robes. 
But Dr. Hodge is evidently most fearful that some pas- 
sages of Scripture will be taken as emotional, which it is 
necessary for the safety of his system to understand as 
didactic, purely intellectual ; and hence he raises the cry, 
that the application of the theory is perfectly arbitrary, 
and therefore each one will explain away all the pas- 
sages which are offensive to him on the ground that they 
are emotional, and so are not to be taken in their literal 
sense. Of course we believe men must exercise com- 
mon sense in reading the Bible, as in reading all other 
books, as even Dr. Hodge himself does when he reads 
the words of Christ, “ This is my body”; “ Except ye eat 
of my flesh, and drink of my blood,” ye cannot inherit the 
kingdom. ‘These are rules which are to be applied to 
the interpretation of the emotional as well as of the in- 
tellectual portions of the Bible, and these rules Dr. 
Hodge knows well how to apply when it answers his 
purpose, as is well shown in the review of Professor 
Park’s discourse. He concludes by showing that his the- 
ology cannot be reconciled with that of the author of the 
sermon, however it may answer for a solvent of all other 
apparent discordant theories; and expresses his profound 
regret that the “captivating talents and commanding in- 
fluence” of Professor Park should have been arrayed 
against the doctrines which he repudiated in his dis- 
course. His consolation is, that, however bright may be 
the weapon and however keen its edge, “it has so little 
substance that it must be shivered into atoms with the 
first blow which it strikes against those sturdy trees that 
have stood for ages in the garden of the Lord, and whose 
leaves have been for the healing of the nations.” 

To these charges Professor Park responds that he has 
not taught in his sermon two different systems of the- 
ology, but two different modes of expressing the same 
system ; the one conformed to the laws of the intellect, 
the other to the laws of the emotions. But they differ 
not in language alone, but in images and illustrations, as 
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Reinhard’s Dogmatics and Sermons differ; in the pro- 
portion which truths bear to each other,as Van Maes- 
tricht’s scientific theology and Krummacher’s glowing 
sermons differ; in arrangement; in the mode of com- 
mending the truth to the people, as Cudworth’s and John 
Bunyan’s writings differ; in phrases and terminology, 
as Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity and a Psalm-book differ. 
In this respect, therefore, his Reviewer has misrepresent- 
ed him; he “has misstated the very object of the dis- 
course.” He has omitted in his review, “against the 
canons of fair criticism, the entire paragraphs containing 
the formal definition” of the object of the sermon, 
Throughout the sermon, and not in the statement of the 
subject alone, “the distinction is between the intellectual 
statements of doctrine and the more impressive repre- 
sentations of it” by the emotions. “ But notwithstand- 
ing all these various and wearisome repetitions of the 
same idea, the Reviewer represents that the sermon 
really advocates ‘two conflicting theologies,” which are 
unlike in substance as well as in style, two antagonistic 
‘doctrines’ pertaining to the sinful nature, &c.” He 
states that his Reviewer, whose “ accomplished hand ” 
has been said to be plainly visible in his article, is not 
accused by him of any “deaterity” in keeping’ out of 
sight these important explanations both of the statement 
of the object of the discourse and of the repeated reit- 
erations of the same. 

But the Reviewer is guilty of the sin of commission, as 
well as of that of omission. For he has not only omit- 
ted the author’s interpretation of the object of his dis- 
course, but has inserted phrases which misinterpret it. 
He speaks of “ two theologies” repeatedly, without any 
qualification, as if the author of the sermon had not de- 
fined what he meant by the phrase, and in what sense he 
used it. Nor is the Reviewer’s psychological argument 


any fairer in its statement than his representation of the 


object of the discourse. The charge of denying practi- 
cally the “unity” of the soul, and of maintaining “ dual- 
ism,” is unfounded. The popular language of men ad- 
mits of the use of terms and phrases, which, if interpret- 
ed scientifically or logically, would imply or prove dual- 
ism. But no one misapprehends them. The Bible 
speaks of the “old man” and the “new man.” We 
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speak of a double-minded man, of a “ divided affection.” 
“ The Reviewer and Dr. Hodge use just such language. 
He, the Reviewer, says the phrase ‘God the mighty 
Maker died’ has to be defended by the intellect at the 
bar of the feelings.” Dr. Hodge says, in his commentary 
on Romans vii. 15-23, “ There is a conflict between 
the natural authoritative sense of right and wrong, and 
the corrupt inclinations.” Does the Reviewer believe in 
dualism? and yet he has said just what the sermon- 
writer said, almost totidem verbis. “ Every body knows” 
what such language means, and it is never mistaken, ex- 
cept for theological purposes. 

But the Reviewer has given “an erroneous view of 
the main theory of the discourse, with regard to the pe- 
culiar language of the emotions.” He represents the 
sermon as not “discriminating between mere figurative 
language, and the language of emotion.” Yet the ser- 
mon not only repeats the idea that the theology of feel- 
ing differs from that of intellect in other particulars than 
in its use of figures, but it also reiterates the idea that 
the emotions do not always use figurative language, that 
they may be sometimes literally interpreted. Yet Dr. 
Hodge, if he is correct in his assertion that the “ highest 
language of emotion is generally simple,” has made 
some peculiar quotations to confirm it. He has actually 
cited as unrhetorical the declaration of David, “ Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned,’ which John Milton, who 
has been supposed to know something of emotional lan- 
guage and figurative style, pronounces as highly figura- 
tive; “as if,’ says he, “ David thought it were no wrong 
or sin done to Uriah to dishonor his wife.” 

More than this: the Reviewer misrepresents the ser- 
mon by asserting, contrary to statements made on every 
page of it, that its theory confounds two things which 
are as distinct as day and night; viz. a metaphor and 
a falsehood; a figurative expression and a doctrinal un- 
truth. Because the one is allowable, he pleads for the 
other also. Yet it was distinctly stated that it was one 
of the objects of the sermon to justify the emotional, 
figurative theology, because, when explained as language 
of emotion, it never opposes, but contains, the substantial 
truth. And though this idea is repeated more times 
than there are pages in the sermon, the Reviewer, with- 
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out a blush, represents this very sermon as teaching that 
in devotional exercises, when the feelings are warmed 
into a glow, we may and do express doctrines which we 
do not believe! The language of emotion is under law, 
and can be as easily and accurately interpreted as the 
language of intellect ; and it is never misunderstood, ex- 
cept by logical theologians. Rhetorical writers lay down 
rules for its use and interpretation. ‘The charge, that the 
whole subject of criticism is thrown open to whims and 
fantasies, because some passages in language are to be 
interpreted as the laws of the emotions require, is ground- 
less. The language which Milton puts into the mouth 
of Satan, “ Myself am hell, and in the lowest depth a 
lower deep opens wide,” would be nonsense if un- 
derstood literally, and yet it is true if understood as the 
language of emotion. “ Left to its own guidance, the in- 
tellect would never suggest the unqualified remark, that 
Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, for it declares 
that this debt may justly be claimed of them”; not that 
he suffered their whole punishment, for they may yet be 
punished ; not that he has entirely satisfied the law, for 
its demands are yet in force. The Reviewer, on the 
contrary, avers, with remarkable decision, that .“ all the 
illustrations [and among them is the phrase “ God the 
mighty Maker died”] which our author gives of modes 
of expression which the theology of the intellect would 
not adopt [suggest], are the products of that theolo- 

y.’ They are the language of speculation, of theory, 
of the intellect, as distinguished from the feelings. 
Professor Park and his Reviewer here light upon the 
doctrinal differences which gave rise to the articles in the 
Repertory. 

Professor Park stoutly denies that those forms of speech 
announce literal truths, and proceeds in the third place to 
show, that the Reviewer gives a wrong idea of the doctri- 

-nal illustrations in the discourse. The discourse maintains 
that it is proper for the emotions to speak of the “sin- 
ful,” “ blamable,” “ guilty ” spirit before it has performed 
any voluntary act, for which latter only can the intellect 
speak of it as guilty. Yet Dr. Hodge, keeping the false 
impression of two hostile theologies before his readers, 
speaks of the sermon as affirming that the doctrine of a 
“sinful nature” is true to the feelings and false to the 
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intellect. Another statement of the sermon was, that it 
was accordant with the laws of emotional expression to 
say that “man is unable to repent,” that “sin is neces- 
sary,’ while the intellect would say, “inability removes 
obligation,” “necessity takes away the possibility of sin- 
ning.” Because the writer of the sermon does not ac- 
cept the philosophy of the Reviewer respecting original 
sin, the vicariousness of Christ’s death, and other kindred 
doctrines, it did not justify him in “ unblushingly pub- 
lishing to the world, that the author of the sermon denied 
those doctrines, which he never doubted. The Review- 
er’s ethics are as much at fault as his logic. He ap- 
peals to the prejudices of the people, by classifying the 
writer with Réhr and Morell, and describing his doc- 
trines as ‘ subversive,’ ‘ destructive,’ ‘ inimical to the prop- 
er authority of the Bible.” He is recommended to read 
Dr. Miller’s eleventh letter on clerical manners! We 
have had the temerity to think that some other writers 
we wot of might be benefited by the book. 

Professor Park’s fourth allegation is, that the sermon is 
represented as unguarded in its tendencies. It is repre- 
sented as “enabling a man to profess what he does not 
believe,” which every reader of the sermon knows is in 
direct conflict with its whole tone. But it is urged fur- 
ther, that no “ adequate criteria” are given in the sermon 
“to enable one to discriminate between the language of 
feeling and that of the intellect,” leaving every one to be 
guided by “ caprice.” Certainly the Reviewer could not 
expect a single sermon to contain all the principles of 
Morus, Ernesti, and Gerard. These “criteria” are in the 
books, and the books in every one’s hands, Yet no less 
than siz criteria are mentioned in the sermon, and illus- 
trated as far as time would permit. That errors in doc- 
trine may arise from an imperfect application of these cri- 
teria is true, and so they may arise from the incorrect ap- 
plication of any rule. There is danger everywhere. “ All 
study is dangerous; but the neglect of it is more so. 
Candor may be abused to our hurt; bigotry will be used 
to our sorer mischief. If we aim to be fair inquirers for 
truth, we may err; if we strive to be pugnacious defend- 
ers of a party, we shall lapse into sad mistakes. Who 
is sufficient, without God’s help, for preaching, or even 
for thinking of the Gospel.” 
| VOL. LIL. — 4TH 8. VOL. XVII. NO. III. 28 
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Such is Professor Park’s rejoinder. It is hardly cred- 
ible that such a tissue of mistakes, misapprehensions, 
misrepresentations, as he declares Dr. Hodge’s article to 
be, could have been written by a theologian. Yet it is 
even so. We have read it, and are satisfied that Ando- 
ver has done no injustice to Princeton. 

Dr. Hodge opens his reply with some sarcastic allu- 
sions to Professor Park’s sensitiveness at the exposure 
which Princeton had made of his very popular sermon, 
and declares that he intended to make his review “a sort 
of model of candor and courtesy.” (!) 


** Having failed so entirely to understand the sermon, we shall 
not be presumptuous enough to pretend to understand the reply.” 
* We shall let it pass. We take a deep interest in the main 
point at issue, which is nothing more nor less than this: Is that 
system of doctrine embodied in the creeds of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, in its substantial and distinctive features, 
true as to its form as well as to its substance? Are the propo- 
sitions therein true as doctrines, or are they merely intense ex- 
pressions ? Are they to be understood as they mean, and do 
they mean what they say, or is allowance to be made for free- 
dom of expression?” 


This is important. [We remind our readers that we 
still speak for the combatants, and now, for-Dr. Hodge.] 
From an early period in the Church there have been two 
great systems of doctrine in perpetual conflict. The one 
begins with God, the other with man. ‘The one has for 
its object the vindication of the Divine supremacy and 
sovereignty in the salvation of men; the other has for its 
characteristic aim the assertion of the rights of human na- 
ture. Its three fundamental principles are, that “all sin 
consists in sinning”; that “the power to the contrary is 
essential to free agency”; that “ability limits responsi- 
bility.” From these principles it follows that there is no 
such thing as “ original righteousness” and “ original sin.” 
Jivery man stands on his own probation, not on Adam’s 
probation ; is not condemned till he sins, and can resist 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which seeks to regenerate 
his heart. Such is one of the systems. The other is 
antagonistic to it. It represents man as born in sin, 
as receiving a new nature by regeneration, as having 
his probation in Adam, in whom we sinned and fell, and 
thus are born children of wrath, deriving from him a 
nature which is itself, not merely diseased, weakened, or 
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predisposed to evil, but is itse/f, as well “as all the 
motions thereof,’ “truly and properly sin.” It admits 
that, by this innate, hereditary, moral depravity, men are 
disabled and made opposite to all good. It regards the 
work of Christ as designed to satisfy justice and to fulfil 
the demands of the law by his perfect obedience to its 
precepts, and by enduring its penalty in the room and 
stead of sinners. His righteousness is so imputed to 
them as to become really theirs. It denies that the sin- 
ner is active in regeneration, or can do any thing to pre- 
pare himself for it, or codperate in it. Conviction of sin 
is more than remorse for actual transgressions; it is a 
sense of depravity affecting its moral state which lies be- 
yond the reach of the will. There are three leading 
characteristics of this system, which distinguish it from 
the other. The one is rational, and seeks to explain 
every thing, the other is confessedly mysterious. It does 
not attempt to make consistent with reason the doctrines 
it maintains. The one exalts man, the other exalts God 
and humbles man. The one makes man an end in 
God’s works, the other represents God as himself the end 
of all his works, both in creation and in redemption. It 
is an undeniable fact that this latter system underlies the 
piety of the Church in all ages. It has withstood all 
changes. It still stands. It cannot be moved. Logic, in- 
vective, wit, have been heaped upon it. Still it stands. 
What is to be done? Professor Park says, let us admit 
that it is true, but maintain that it is true only as a the- 
ology of the feelings, which, when perfectly understood, 
is reconcilable with the other system, which is the theol- 
ogy of the intellect, and literally true. 

Such are the two systems, and such is Professor Park’s 
mode of reconciling them. The only point is this: Is 
there any correct theory of interpretation by which the 
two systems above referred to can be harmonized? Are 
they two. theologies equally true, the one the theology of 
the intellect, the other the theology of the feelings? We 
take great interest in this question, as Professor Park’s 
method is evidently the “last arrow in the quiver.” Ev- 
ery thing else has failed. Three things, then, we will do. 
We will show that the matter is fairly stated, that the 
method of Professor Park is unequal to the task assigned, 
and will then examine the nature of the method by which 
the work was attempted. 
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First, Have we correctly stated the theory? Professor 
Park expresses the hope that his. theory will enable 
“many various forms to be blended into consistent 
knowledge, like the colors in a single ray.” By under- 
standing those passages of Scripture which are expres- 
sive of deep emotion as the laws of emotion require, and 
not applying to their interpretation those rules which are 
applicable only to the expression of the intellect, he hopes 
to remove much which is contradictory in the creeds of 
men. All allowable creeds can be reconciled. Now that 
he has entirely failed to reconcile the two systems above 
stated, need not be proved to intelligent minds. It is 
evident that they contain contradictory propositions, and 
were intended to contain them. ‘The imputation of Ad- 
am’s sin to his posterity is a different thing from what is 
expressed by saying, that his sin was merely the occasion 
of certain evils coming upon the race. ‘That the corrupt 
nature which we derive from Adam is really sinful, is a 
different doctrine from that expressed by saying that our 
nature is prone to sin, but not sinful. Power to do all 
that is required of man, is not the same as the doctrine 
that he is totally unable to do any thing that is required 
of him. Christ’s opening a way for pardon, and making 
full satisfaction, are different doctrines, not different forms 
of the same doctrine. It is unnecessary to name an 
more doctrines to prove our second point, that Professor 
Park has not succeeded, and never can succeed, in recon- 
ciling these systems. 

What, then, in the third place, is Professor Park’s the- 
ory, which is to harmonize all creeds. It is stated in two 
forms. ‘The one is, that right feeling may express itself 
in diverse, conflicting, and therefore, in some cases, wrong 
intellectual forms. ‘The other is, that figurative language 
is not to be interpreted literally. By playing between 
these two different forms of his theory, the one of which 
is false, and the other of which is nugatory, he succeeds 
in bewildering and deluding his readers. 'The theory, 
that right feeling may express itself in diverse, and even 
in wrong, intellectual forms, is false. No right feelings 
can be wrongly expressed to the intellect. [Professor Park 
did not say they could be. He said, that forms which 
the intellect would approve as coming from the feelings, 
the intellect would not approve as coming from itself.| 


‘ 
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This theory has root in such systems as Morell’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion. It upturns all the foundations of 
true faith. Professor Park probably does not intend to 
go so far, but thereunto his system does go. ‘The other 
form in which his theory is stated, that figurative lan- 
guage is to be interpreted figuratively, i is a mere truism. 
The only question to be raised is, What is figurative, 
and what is not? The principle that right feeling may 
express itself in wrong intellectual forms, is especially 
dangerous, and, incorrect as it is, gives dignity and im- 
portance to the sermon. It isa grave matter. It con- 
tradicts what Scripture teaches on the origin and nature 
of religion, and conflicts with many of the most clearly 
taught and universally received doctrines of the Bible, 
and it destroys the authority of the Scriptures them- 
selves. Whether Professor Park will admit it or not, 
whether he believes it or not, his theory takes root in the 
infidel philosophy, that all religion consists in feeling. 
And this philosophy is the abominable thing which the 
Lord hateth. 

To all this development of two systems which Dr. 
Hodge has made, and shown to be irreconcilable on Pro- 
fessor Park’s theory, the Professor has replied, that no 
such systems as his Reviewer has described have ever been 
believed by any theologians, and therefore do not come 
under the category of “many conflicting creeds received 
by good men,” which the theory proposed to reconcile. 
Here Professor Park might have paused, but his oppo- 
nent had opened too tempting a field for him to refuse 
to enter it. He had tasted the sweets of victory in one 
case, and he could not forego the pleasure of once more 
driving his opponent from his newly chosen field of oper- 
ations. He therefore goes on to show that Dr. Hodge 
agrees with him in believing that “the mass of true 
Christians, in all denominations, get their religion direct- 
ly from the Bible, and are but little affected by the pecu- 
liarities of their creeds,” and this is comforting. Another 
comfort is, that many varieties of form, and different phi- 
losophies, may be connected with a doctrine which is held 
in its essence by most Christians. ‘The author of the 
sermon said “many,” his Reviewer makes him say “ all.” 
A third comfort is, that good men often contend about 
modes of presenting truth, when they agree in the truth 
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presented. ‘The same doctrine is presented in different 
forms. And the form which it takes when the feelings 
express it would be unbecoming in sober prose, and 
sometimes is such that we should hardly dare to repeat 
it. The Princeton Reviewer, for example, makes the 
following remark: “ Paul says that Christ, though he 
knew no sin, was made sin; i. e. a sinner.’ If Paul had 
said that Christ was made a sinner, we would reverently 
repeat the words, even as we say with awe, “ Then the 
Lord awaked out of sleep, and like a mighty man that 
shouteth by reason of wine.” Fourthly, it is a pleasant 
reflection, that good men often reject their erroneous 
creeds in their pious meditations. ‘lhe Convention Ser- 
mon and the Reviewer agree here, also; for the latter 
says: “This is a doctrine which can be held only asa 
theory. It is in conflict with the most intimate moral 
convictions of men.” “ There is one form of doctrine for 
speculation, and another simpler for the closet.” ‘This 
looks very much like a theology of the intellect and of 
the feelings. Fifthly, it is cheering to know that, when 
divines act as men, instead of theorists, they often relin- 
quish their erroneous notions and agree with the advo- 
cates of right doctrine. In their theories they are “con- 
fident, pugnacious, but in their practical moods they think 
like other folks.” Old Andrew Fuller says, “ Natural 
strength is the measure of men’s obligation to love God” ; 
and our Reviewer has, on another occasion, in spite of 
his theory, declared that “ Man cannot be under obliga- 
tion to do what requires powers which do not belong to 
his nature and constitution.” “ Volitions are free in their 
very nature. A necessary volition is an absurdity, a thing 
inconceivable.” ‘This certainly is much like the Conven- 
tion Sermon, which advocates “ ability” as necessary to 
obligation. But, sixthly, men sometimes come over from 
error to truth in their speculative moods. It is often said 
by Dr. Crisp, that it would not be just, nor even “ honest,” 
for the Deity to exact. of us a payment of a debt which 
Christ has already paid for us. And even our Reviewer 
has abated his assertion, that the unqualified declaration 
that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners, and yet 
that it may be rightfully demanded of them, is true and 
his own belief, to this very harmless declaration, in his 
last article: Christ has paid the debt of sinners in such a 
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sense that it would be unjust to exact payment from 
those who believe. Sinners is changed for believers. A 
very important change, and as encouraging as important! 
Truly, as Dr. Hodge said some time ago, and hence will 
be slow to consider the saying as savoring of Schleier- 
macherism, “ There is a region a little lower than the 
head, and a little deeper than the reach of speculation, in 
which those who think they differ, or differ in thinking, 
may yet rejoice in Christian fellowship.” And seventhly, 
we find that, for various reasons, obvious and occult, 
theologians are inconsistent with themselves. In one 
sentence the Reviewer maintains that his system differs 
from what he is pleased to call ours, because it has for 
its object the “ vindication of the Divine sovereignty in 
man’s salvation,” and, lo! he soon affirms, that, in the 
system to which the sermon belongs, “the acceptance of 
the sinner is the act of a sovereign dispensing with the 
demands of the law”! Again, the Princeton Review 
asserts, “If the doctrine of imputation be given up, the 
whole doctrine of original sin and redemption must be 
abandoned, and what will be left of Christianity will not 
be worth a serious struggle.” And yet the same Review 
says that Edwards and Hopkins and Dwight did “ reject 
it.” And, notwithstanding this rejection, they are said 
to be “in the main” correct! Our Reviewer accuses us 
of Pelagianism and all manner of heresies, because we 
declared that “Christ opened the door of salvation.” 
Audrew Fuller said the same, and said that such a dec- 
laration was sufficient. And of Fuller the Review says, 
“ We have made up our minds never to contend with 
any man for agreeing in doctrinal points with Andrew 
Fuller”! So much is fixed! The Review will never 
contend with any man for advocating the “ radical prig- 
ciples of Pelagianism”! “ Blessed is the man who first 
invented — contradictions.” 

Thus far Dr. Hodge is shown by Professor Park to 
have forgotten himself, and to have conceded in other 
writings the very things which he now opposes as fla- 
grant heresies. Professor Park’s reply now takes another 
course. As the doctrines of imputed and involuntary sin 
are more difficult to reconcile, as held by New England 
and the old Calvinists, he proposes to show how they 
may be disposed of. ‘The true doctrine of imputation is 
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that “our benevolent Creator formed a constitution, ac- 
cording to which Adam was to be the head of our race, 
and the state of his posterity was so far suspended upon 
the conduct of their representative, that they were to be 
born like him in nature and condition.” What his rea- 
sons were, we know not fully. What now is the old 
theory? First, that God doomed the race to follow the 
state of Adam, as a judge, on principles of justice, not as 
a sovereign, for reasons which we do not fully under- 
stand. Rivetus quotes numerous authors to prove this. 
The first principle being admitted, that Jehovah is influ- 
enced by punitive justice, when he afflicts them before 
their own individual sin it follows that they deserve to 
be thus punished before action. Rivetus cites author- 
ities to show that men deserve punishment. And if 
they deserved to be punished, then some offence must 
have been justly imputed to them before their own per- 
sonal existence. Rivetus quotes authorities to show that 
we are all “ guilty,” — that the fault and guilt of Adam 
were imputed to men. ‘This third step being admitted, 
that a moral offence has been justly imputed to men be- 
fore their personal existence, it follows that they must 
have sinned before they existed personally. And the old 
writers did not shrink from the consequences. They 
maintained, almost universally, from Augustine down- 
wards, that, the human race existing in Adam potential- 
ly, or as a future tree existed in the first acorn, so “all 
sinned in him and fell with him.” This is the old theory 
of imputation; man did sin in Adam, and so is pun- 
ished for his own sin, not for Adam’s sin. Let him who 
can receive it, receive it! How can this theory be recon- 
ciled with the true one? In no way, if we regard this old 
theory as expressed in literal terms. No one ever sup- 
posed it could be. But these writers give up the doc- 
trine at times, and rest on sovereignty, not on justice. 
Calvin says, “ We are all included in Adam’s person 
by the will of God.” And even the Reviewer says, that 
“by a benevolent appointment of God we were included ” 
in the company of those who suffer the evils of Adam’s 
sin. An appointment is sovereignty, not justice. Then, 
again, they sometimes explain away the doctrine. Even 
Dr. Hodge himself explains it away. He says, that the 
standard Calvinistic divines never believed the doctrine ; 
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that the sin of Adam is never said to be in us truly sin; 
that the guilt attributed to us is not moral guilt ; that the 
phrases, “we sinned in Adam,” “were sinners in him,” 
“were ill-deserving,” “have demerit,’ express nothing 
with regard to “moral turpitude.” He says that the 
doctrine of our oneness with Adam is all a figure of 
speech! But he said this some years ago, and seems to 
have forgotten it now he has found something, as he 
thinks, very much like it in a Convention Sermon! We 
do not intend to say that Dr. Hodge is always in agree- 
ment with us, or with himself. He gives at least’five 
meanings to the word imputation, sliding all the way 
from high Calvinism down to the Biblical Calvinism of 
New England! Dr. Emmons’s view of imputation 
was said, in the Princeton Review, to contain the very 
thing which the old Calvinists, Augustine himself, called 
the imputation of Adam’s sin. Now the doctrine of 
Emmons and that of the sermon are the same. But 
our doctrine is Pelagianism ; and hence Pelagianism is 
“nothing short,’ according to Princeton authority and 
logic, of Augustinianism!! ‘The learned Reviewer is in 
atrilemma. Either he believes that the old Calvinists 
said what they meant in literal terms; in which case he 
has contradicted himself ;— or, secondly, he believes that 
logically they said literally what they meant, yet practi- 
cally merged their language into bold figures; in which 

case he agrees with the proscribed sermon, and this will 

never do ;— or, thirdly, he believes that both as logicians 

and practical men they used the language of their creeds as 

intensely figurative; in which case he is much more lati- 

tudinarian than the sermon. It is not safe for a man “ be- 

hind the walls of Gibraltar or of Ehrenbreitstein,” as the 

Reviewer says he is, to be too profuse in epithets of Neol- 

ogy, Rationalism, Réhrism, and, most of all, Pelagianism. 

But we must attend to the other point suggested, — in- 

voluntary sin. The true doctrine is, that sin consists in 

choice or preference contrary to the requirements of con- 

science. The other and the erroneous doctrine is, As 

stated by the Reviewer, that our nature i/se//, as well as 

all the motions thereof, is truly and properly sin. Now 
can these views be reconciled? How do theologians 

who hold the last view generally explain it? Not how 
do all explain it, but most of them. They often admit 
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that the doctrine of our punishment by passive sin for 
Adam’s transgression is not literally correct, for one sin 
is never the punishment of another. Even the Reviewer 
‘has formerly said that he does not teach that sin is the 
punishment of sin, while he maintains at other times that 
original sin is a penal evil. Then, again, they affirm that 
God is not the author of sin, while they believe that our 
passive nature is sin, thus showing that they use the 
term figuratively, or, as Turretin says, “for the purpose 
of expressing the truth more forcibly ”; i. e. the doctrine 
belongs to the theology of feeling! They further show 
that they do not literally believe our passive nature to be 
“itself” properly sin, for they deny that we can feel re- 
morse or penitence for it. Certainly there is no sin that 
needeth not to be repented of! Fourthly, our Reviewer 
himself, who contends, not only that our nature “ itself” 
is sin, and all the motions thereof, still maintdins that 
“every one performs a multitude of acts because they are 
right.” ‘Therefore, as all are not regenerate, there are 
millions “ all whose motions are sin” performing “ right” 
acts! Fifthly, many who contend for the doctrine of in- 
voluntary sin virtually confess that they use the term sin 
in a metaphoricai sense. As speaking of the cause-as 
the effect; or as denoting the result of a wrong prefer- 
ence; or as signifying all the concomitants of trans- 
gression, or sin proper. And yet again, sixthly, these 
men virtually confess that they use the word “sin” fig 
uratively. And, finally, they affirm that by sin they do 
not mean a moral quality. Augustine says, “ Though 
called sin, it is not so called because it is itself sin, but 
because it is produced by sin, just as writing is called the 
hand of some, because the hand produced it.” And so 
it has been from the first to this day. Many of the most 
able writers have so defined their use of the word as to 
show that they did not hold nature “ itself,’ as our Re- 
viewer does, or says he does, to be “truly ‘and properly 
sin.” We ask the favor of our Reviewer, to give us a 
definition of the conscience which condemns this passive 
nature, to point out the inspired passage in which this 
inborn nature is prohibited by law, to repeat the words in 
which it will be condemned at the last day. ‘The “ three 
radical principles” are unassailable, and are often virtu- 


ally held under a phraseology which, if literally under- 
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stood, would contradict them. It is the phraseology of 
the “theology of feeling.” ‘T'o show this the “humble 
sermon” was prepared, which our Reviewer first calls a 
“ weapon striking a blow upon sturdy trees,’ then “ the 
last arrow in the quiver,” and, lastly, a “penny whistle” ! 
Whatever it was, it certainly was not intended to call 
forth any such “ sort of a model of candor and charity” 
as our opponent says he intended his Review should be. 

Such is Professor Park’s second rejoinder. He shows 
most conclusively, by quoting from their works, that 
many, if not most, of the ablest writers have so ez- 
plained the words of the creeds to which Dr. Hodge re- 
fers, as to show that they are not to be taken literally, but 
tropically. Hence the Reviewer finds that he is not be- 
hind Ehrenbreitstein, but behind a figure of speech! 
That he should be somewhat disconcerted was natural ; 
that he should betray some “ emotive theology” is not 
wonderful, considering the total depravity of the unre- 
newed heart, and the remnants of evil which remain with 
the regenerate. He therefore proposes to retire from his 
Gibraltar, because Professor Park does not understand the 
question, — he does not adhere to the true question, — 
his articles are characterized by evasions and playing with 
words, like juggler’s balls! The discussion has become 
personal! [We admit it is rather personal to have it 
proved that we have flatly contradicted ourselves, but 
that is our own fault, not our opponent’s, and is no rea- 
son why we should withdraw from the contest unless we 
are conquered.| Professor Park has even dared to quote, 
from some of our articles written years ago, passages 
confirmatory of his views, and he has quoted some which 
we did not write! He represents us as assailing New 
England, and appeals to popular prejudice! Now we 
say, that, if there is any characteristic of New England 
theology more prominent than any other, it is opposi- 
tion to Professor Park’s principles. Bellamy, Edwards, 
Dwight, all oppose him. Then there is no frank and man- 
ly discussion in his articles! He evidently expects to 
elude pursuit by a copious effusion of ink! He has not 
“read up,” and nothing better could be expected! He 
is not at home on this subject. “ He does not understand 
language.” (!/) His instructions to us are much like a 
Frenchman teaching an Englishman how to pronounce 
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English. “ With the best intentions, the amiable Gaul 
would be sure to make sad work with the dental aspira- 
tions.” Such is the half apologetic, half contemptuous 
article, whose burden is, Reasons for putting an end to 
this discussion. Certainly it was not worthy of the hero 
of Gibraltar to make an attack upon one whom, at the 
close of the contest, he politely calls a fool! It was hardly 
worth his while to sail along our coast, with “a stout 
ship under him,” to attack a “long, low, black schooner,” 
which was making a “smoke in the offing,” if, as he 
declares, when he makes an apology for hastening back 
again, after receiving a shot between wind and water for 
his pains, it was nothing but a flat-boat taking sculpins, 
whose crew knew nothing of gunnery! The public, who 
read both sides of the controversy, will decide whether 
it was for want of more shot in his locker, or contempt 
for the craft, that he put back for Delaware Bay and 
River in such a miff. 

But Professor Park cannot restrain the impulse to give 
his pompously retiring foe a shot in the back, and he de- 
votes one more article to the taunt about New England 
theology and New England divines, with which the gal- 
lant Reviewer graced his departure. Professor Park says, 
that Napoleon on his majestic march to Moscow, and on 
a hand-sled retreating, represents well Dr. Hodge’s foray 
into our Northern country. We said, in a plain way, 
that the same truths may be expressed in diversified forms, 
all reconcilable with each other; our assailant charged 
us with saying that different truths, expressed in different 
forms, were reconcilable with each other. We said that 
he had misrepresented us in that charge, and had brought 
a wrong issue before the public; he replied, by present- 
ing two creeds, one of which he called ours, and the other 
our opponent’s, and then went on to show that our theor 
would not reconcile them. We replied, that neither of 
the creeds which he had made up was believed by any 
"body ; that even the Princeton Reviewer did not believe 
what he appeared to profess to believe; that the language 
of the old creeds was often explained metaphorically. 
They were not true, and therefore, by the terms of our 
sermon, we were not bound to reconcile them. Upon 
this our opponent retires, because the controversy is not 
to his “taste,’—it has become “personal,” —it is 
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of great importance that such questions should not be 

open for agitation within the Church! Professor Park 

then turns to consider New England theology since the 

time of Edwards, and says, that a decided majority of all 

the great divines “ stood firm for the ‘ three radical princi- 

ples,” that sin consists in choice, that our natural power 

equals, and that it also limits, duty.” The “ elect minds” 

: of New England made advances in theology. ‘They were 

independent thinkers. Dr. Hodge utterly misrepresents 

them. It is utterly inconsistent with the language which 

they used, with the nature of their disputes, and with 

the declaration of their immediate successors, to interpret 

the phrase “ natural ability,” as used by the school of Ed- 

wards, as meaning nothing more than the natural capaci- 

ties of soul and body, and not as including an adequate 

power to use those capacities as they should be used. 

This point Professor Park sustains by an overwhelmingly 

convincing array of quotations, which we have no room to 

introduce. 

Again, New England theology is Calvinism in an im- 

proved form. It does not pretend to be a perfect sys- 

- tem. Both Edwards and Hopkins expressed the hope 

that their successors would carry it to perfection. Our 

readers remember that Hopkins thus expressed himself 

to Dr. Channing. They distinguished between “ cer- 

tainty ” and “necessity” in human action. Still, they 

sometimes contradicted themselves, and one another, in 

their views of the Divine agency in producing sin, Hop- 

kins boldly saying that God is the author of our wick- 

EF edness. But this was a logical rather than an actual be- 

lief. They saved the old theology from utter annihilation, 

by maintaining that all sin to which guilt is attached is 
actual. “ Sinning is acting,” was their creed. 

The New England divines were men of strong, practi- 
cal common-sense. “ That melancholy phrase, ‘ He hath 
no children,’ could not be applied to our divines, as to 
many who have speculated in favor of infant damna- 
tion.” Hopkins studied twelve hours a day for more than 
half a century. For seventy years Emmons was a fix- 
ture in the parsonage; and Dr. West was a fixture in his 
study so long as to wear away the wood-work over which 
he sat, with his feet. ‘There was never a more inde- 
pendent class of thinkers. No council could awe them 
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down. They wrote their theology for men, women, and 
children. It came out in sermons. Their views of the 
nature of moral evil were just what Dr. Hodge declares 
them “not to be.” They believed “all sin consisted in 
sinning; that there can be no moral character but in 
moral acts.” ‘Their general mode of reasoning shows 
this, and especially their reasoning “on the doctrine of 
our Paradisiacal offence.” So, also, in their reasoning 
on moral agency, and the nature of virtue. And in their 
sharp discriminations between sin and the occasions of 
sin, it is.most clearly seen that they held on to the great 
and sure guidance of common sense and consciousness, 
that sin is acting. All attempts to show that our New 
England writers did not believe it, only go to confirm it. 
Even Edwards, who at times declares our nature to be 
sin or sinful, says that we acted in Adam, and thus saves 
himself by that absurd theory from flatly contradicting 
consciousness. ‘This theory, which is contained in his 
work on “ Original Sin,” which he hurriedly prepared for 
the press, does not appear to have been a settled opinion. 
It may have been a temporary means of escaping an 
otherwise apparently insuperable difficulty. 

Again, the New England theology is a comprehensive 
system of Biblical science. ‘The founders of it were Bib- 
lical students. No synod frowned upon them. No theo- 
logical “ Gibraltar” pointed its bristling cannon at them. 
And if it had, they were not the men to fear them, and 
their system in its great features will prevail. It is God’s 
truth, and it will triumph. When theologians use lan- 
guage literally, and translate their metaphorical terms 
into common sense, plain expressions, they will come 
upon New England ground, as Dr. Hodge does, in spite 
of himself. 

It is a glorious vindication of these giants which Pro- 
fessor Park makes. We thank him for it. We admire 
to see great and good men held in honor. Dr. Hodge 
‘has heard rattling after him the hail of indignation for 
his sneer at New England theology. We shall not see 
him again in this region. We are confident he is satisfied. 
He is aman of “taste,” and we are sure he does not 
think it “tasteful” to be shot in the back, when he has 
sounded a retreat. From every position which he as- 
sumed he has been driven, and the sepulchres which he 
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had attempted to defile have been garnished. A more 
complete and triumphant victory has not recently been 
won on the field of controversy. Let us learn a practi- 
cal lesson from it. Creeds, as bonds of union, are use- 
less. ‘The terms in which they are written are as am- 
biguous as the terms of Scripture; and those who ac- 
cept the same creed differ as much, oftentimes more, than 
those who accept apparently opposite creeds. The ter- 
minology of theology is the apple of discord. It is the 
name, not the thing, which turns Christ’s sheepfold into a 
wolf-pen. We close with the wise remark of Professor 
Park, which, if regarded, will save the Church from much 
evil. “Not seldom are the leaders of sects in a real 
variance, when the people, who fill up the sects, know 
not why they are cut off from their brethren; and the 


people may strive in words, while they agree in the ° 


thing; and their judgments may differ in the thing, while 
their hearts are as one.” R. P. 8. 





Art. II.“-MURRAY’S AND LATHAM’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMARS.* 


Tue English language is now spoken by more millions 
of men than any other language of the world. Passing 
beyond the bounds of the country from which it derives 
its name, it is heard throughout all North America, in 
the West Indies, in the East Indies, in Africa, in the 
numerous islands of the Pacific; in all those countries, 
in short, where the human race is destined to increase 
most rapidly for many centuries to come. And it is for 
ever to be the language of freemen, to be used for the 
expression of bold thoughts, sublime conceptions, and 
high and energetic resolves. 

Every man, therefore, who has chosen literature for his 





* 1. English Grammar, adapted to the different Classes of Learners. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules and Observations for assisting the more ad- 
vanced Students to write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. By LinpLEy 
Murray. New York: Collins & Co. 1518. 

2. An Elementary English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By R. G. 
Latrnuam, M.D., F. R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Re- 
vised Edition. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1852. l6mo. pp. 236. 
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vocation, whether he has resolved to devote himself to 
the instruction of youth from the professor’s chair, of his 
congregation from the pulpit, or of the people through 
the press, is bound to take care that the language he uses 
shall become better and better adapted to its high pur- 
poses, and shall constantly advance, as every thing else is 
advancing, towards perfection. Language is certainly 
worthy of all the labor and care that can be bestowed 
upon it. It is an instrument not only of the physical 
powers, but of the mind; it is the medium by which the 
will of God is most clearly made known to man ; it em- 
balms beautiful and holy thoughts, and transmits from 
age to age the deeds of the great and the memory of the 
virtuous. 

Higher praise than has ever yet been awarded is there- 

« fore due to those who labor to render more efficient this 
chief instrument of human improvement, — to the ety- 
mologist, the grammarian, and the lexicographer. It is 
no useless achievement to ascertain the parentage and 
write the history of a word, from its birth on the plains 
of Shinar or the mountains of Caucasus to the present 
time, or to designate the rank it holds among its breth- 
ren, and the office it fills when used with them to con- 
vey instruction or impart delight; and still higher merit 
belongs to him who well performs the difficult task of in- 
dicating the exact idea which it was invented, or is now 
used, to express, so that the truths of science and the 
processes of reasoning may be made easily and clearly 
intelligible to the understanding. 

Obscure tradition, supported by etymological discov- 
eries, has given rise to the belief that, before the begin- 
ning of what has been called the historical era, a stream 
of population, starting from the interior of Asia, passed 
thence westward into Europe; the southern portion of 
this stream founding the republics or communities of 

_ Greece and Rome, and the more northern spreading it- 
self over the northwestern parts of the continent, and 
forming nations and tribes from which have sprung Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the kingdoms and principalities on 
the Danube, the Elbe, and the Rhine. 

Long after the time when the southern stream had 
reached the end of its journey, on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, and begun its glorious career, the northern 
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was hunting, and fishing, and fighting on the shores of 
the Baltic, and in the forests of Germany. Each had 
passed through various and different climates, had pur- 
sued different and changing occupations, and been ex- 
posed to different influences; of course both invented 
new and different words, or received old ones from the 
numerous nations or tribes with which they had inter- 
course in their journeyings, to express their new and 
peculiar ideas. And as not only their ideas, but their 
trains of thought, were different, they fell into the habit 
of arranging in a different order words of the various 
classes, and of using different prefixes and suffixes, or 
different words, to express the added ideas of number, 
time, &c. So that, in the course of many centuries, the 
languages spoken by both, and their respective dialects, 
became so different, that no trace of relationship could be 
perceived, without close observation and scrutiny. 

From different parts of this yet barbarous and uncul- 
tivated territory came many wild and warlike bands, 
who conquered England and made it their abiding-place. 
They brought with them various dialects of the ‘Teutonic 
language, the Saxon predominating. In the course of 
many centuries, this dialect became more and more regu- 
lar and copious ; but rather less than eight hundred years 
ago, the country was again conquered by William of 
Normandy, who portioned it out among his followers, 
and they introduced new words and new modes of 
speech; and thus, from many and dissimilar elements, 
was formed and fashioned the English language. 

This brief history is given to introduce and justify the 
remark, that perhaps no other language exists which has 
received the words of which it is composed from so 
many sources as ours; and the further remark, that there- 
fore it could take from none its grammatical rules. It 
has been obliged to form, and has formed, a grammar 
for itself, resembling no other, and, in our opinion, sur- 
passing all others. 

It is of some importance to know what English gram- 
mar is, and what it is not. Within the last half-century 
much has been written on the subject. Hardly a year 
has passed, without sending a new laborer into the field. 
Most of these, who have published grammars to be used 
as text-books, have followed Murray as their guide, ad- 
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hering at least to his division of the words into classes ; 
to his treatment of the pronouns; to his method of con- 
jugating the verb; to his names of the modes and tenses ; 
and to his rules of syntax. That all are equal to Murray’s 
is not to be supposed; that the best are better is not 
doubtful; nor is it doubtful that the worst are but little 
inferior. If he is correct in all his notions, the abridg- 
ments and copies, “thick as the leaves of Vallombrosa,” 
have done no injury to the language. 

But we think that Murray is sometimes mistaken, and 
fear that his errors have tended to retard the improve- 
ment of the language, if not to corrupt it. And as most 
of the grammars used in our schools, so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, are similar to his, we shall, having his work 
before us, proceed to point out what we assume to be 
errors ; our motive in doing this being merely to present 
them to the consideration of those whose studies have 
made them competent to decide the questions submit- 
ted to them. 

1. In these grammars all words are divided into nine 
classes. ‘The class usually placed first in order are called 
Articles ; and in this class are included only two words, 
a and the. We think these words have no claim to be 
arranged in a class by themselves. ‘They belong to the 
same class as one, this, tenth, many, &c., and these words 
are adjectives, belonging to that subdivision of the class 
called by some definitives, or defining adjectives. These 
errors, in a manual, may not lead to errors in speech or 
composition; but they violate the rules of systematic 
classification, must fail to afford that discipline to the 
mind which the study of all sciences ought to do, and if 
the pupil possesses even ordinary sagacity, and calls it 
into exercise, must perplex him and create disgust at the 
science he is studying. 

2. The common definition of the Pronoun is, that it is 
.a word used for a noun, or instead of a noun; and the 
examples usually first given are the five personal pro- 
nouns and their plurals. Thus far, grammarians are 
right ; but when they class among pronouns the words 
this, that, my, any, each, &c., they take from another class 
what belongs to it. For, or instead of, what noun is this 
used, in the phrase, “ This picture is beautiful”? And is 
that word ever used except as the attendant or adjective 
of a noun expressed or understood ? 
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3. An Adjective is described as a word added to a 
noun to express its quality. This definition is defective. 
The two words called articles, and many called pro- 
nouns, are always, when used, added to nouns expressed 
or understood, but do not express the quality of any ob- 
ject, unless the meaning of that word is extended beyond 
its ordinary import; they merely define, limit, or point it 
out. And there are many other words of a like charac- 
ter, — among them, first, distant, recent, north, — which 
are treated, and properly, as adjectives, by all gramma- 
rians and lexicographers. 

4. But more important and injurious than these are the 
errors committed in treating of the Verb. They arise 
apparently from the notion that there is such a thing as 
universal grammar; that if other languages, especially 
those pronounced most perfect, are governed by certain 
rules, and have certain modes and tenses, the English 
must be subject to the same rules, and have the same 
modes and tenses. 

Murray says that the English verb has five modes, 
and he includes one which he names the Subjunctive 
among them. In this, in our opinion, there is error. 

A mode with this name, (though sometimes called the 
conjunctive mode,) is found in most languages, and is 
used to denote doubt and contingency, or the depend- 
ence of one idea on another; and it is distinguished 
from other modes by the peculiar spelling of the verb in. 
all the tenses. A mode designed or used for these pur- 
poses seems to be necessary, or at least appropriate, in 
all languages that use inflection to express shades of 
meaning, or added circumstances, such as number, tense, 
person, &c. The English makes little use of inflection 
for those purposes, but uses separate words. It uses prep- 
ositions to express relations; it uses and repeats pro- 
nouns to denote the persons of verbs, and in most cases 
auxiliaries to denote modes and tenses. Indeed, it has 

not a tense in any mode, excluding the interpolated sub- 
junctive, that has not a peculiar and appropriate auxilia- 
ry. For use in this mode, the founders of our language 
did not invent any auxiliary, nor designate any principal 
verb, expressing doubt or contingency, to perform duty 


as such ; nor is the spelling of the verb changed in any 
person or tense. 
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How, then, it may be asked, could it have ever been 
supposed that such a mode belonged to the language ? 

The mistake may have been occasioned by the prac- 
tice of omitting auxiliaries, — more common in the early 
period of the language than afterwards. In such expres- 
sions as tif thou love, there is an ellipsis of shouldst, and 
when that is supplied, the proper place of the verb, in 
this form, appears to be in a different mode. And it 
may have been occasioned in part by the fact, that the 
verb to be has two forms in its present and past tenses. 
But certainly neither of these forms was invented to be 
used in a subjunctive mode. Both forms always were, 
and still are, used in the indicative. For a positive as- 
sertion, disregarding custom not very ancient, I be is 
quite as proper as I am; and were is always used in the 
indicative plural. The custom is now evidently giving 
way, — if it is and tf it was being often used by erudite 
scholars, and oftener by a numerous class less learned, 
but more apt to follow the genius of the language. 

In translations from the Latin subjunctive into Eng- 
lish, auxiliaries are used, not the supposed English sub- 
junctive: Feci hoe ut intelligas; I have done this that 
you may see ;—ut intelligeres ; that you might or should 
see. 

5. The names of several tenses do not convey a correct 
idea of their uses. ‘The old past tense (wrote), always 
denoting an action finished in a period of time ended, is 
called the imperfect tense; another past tense (have writ- 
ten), describing an action finished in a period of time still 
present, is called the perfect tense; and another past 
tense (had written), describing an action finished before 
a designated past time, is called the pluperfect tense. In 
the English language might certainly be found more ap- 
propriate names for these tenses. Perfect, not conveying 
to the English ear any idea of time, is not a well-chosen 
word for the name of any English tense. Past, present- 
past, and prior-past are suggested as more appropriate. 

6. The auxiliaries could, might, should, and would are 
pronounced by grammarians and etymologists to be the 
past of can, may, shall, and will, and are arranged in the 
imperfect (past) tense of the potential mode. Far be it 
from us to express a doubt of the decisions of etymolo- 
gists; but abundant proof may be adduced that those 
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auxiliaries are now used to denote future much oftener 
than past time. All English literature is full of it. We 
could present it to our readers, in pages of extracts from 
eminent and careful authors, and would do so did we 
not fear we should weary them. It is every day in their 
way, and if they should look for it they would assuredly 
find it. Those auxiliaries belong to a tense analogous 
to the Conditional tense of the Italian, French, Spanish, 
and German languages. 

A Grammar first published in England, and just re- 
published here, has already attracted a considerable share 
of the public attention. The author, Mr. Latham, an- 
nounced in the title-page as “ Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge,” has 
acquired, in his own country and in this, a high reputa- 
tion for the extent of his philological researches ; the re- 
sults of which he has given to the world in a large work, 
entitled “ History and Etymology of the English Lan- 

age.” He has doubtless made a valuable addition to 
the stock of knowledge, in regard to the origin, history, 
and mutations of our language, heretofore derived from 
the researches of Lye, Hicks, Tooke, Bosworth, Webster, 
&c. But how valuable, and to what extent this knowl- 
edge may be relied on as a safe guide to the lexicographer 
and grammarian, may admit of doubt. It must be in 
most, and may be in all cases, imperfect knowledge. 
When only a part is known, the light from that part 
may mislead. What is not ascertained is often supplied 
by conjecture, and conjecture is, of course, uncertain. 
Undoubted etymology must be of the highest value to 
the lexicographer; it would enable him to guard his defi- 
nitions from error, and to restrict the recognized signifi- 
cations of a word to the fewest number possible, — dis- 
countenancing those which wander farthest from the 
original or principal meaning, and thus securing, as far 
as might be, precision, which is the chief excellence of a 
language. Adding new meanings to an old word, in or- 
der to give utterance to new ideas, is more to be guarded 
against than the formation or introduction of new words. 
To the grammarian, the few facts discovered by the ety- 
mologist can be of but little use. To know that a cer- 
tain word, five hundred years ago, was used only as a 
noun, affords no argument that it may not be now used 
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as a verb or an adjective. It may gratify the curiosity — 
no more — to know that Anglo-Saxon nouns had a da- 
tive case distinguished by inflection; that the infinitive 
of verbs was denoted in the same way; that the verb 
had a subjunctive or an optative mode; that it had only 
two tenses; and that the plural of nouns was denoted 
by the termination en. We very well know that the 
construction and rules of a language are constantly, 
though very slowly, changing; and it hardly admits of 
doubt that the change is always for the better. What 
those rules once were, it is therefore not important to 
know. What they have become, and now are, is the 
proper inquiry of the grammarian ; as it is of the citizen, 
what are the laws of his country that he is bound to 
obey. 

Mr. Latham, apparently following the Anglo-Saxon 
as his guide, allows but two tenses to the English verb ; 
gives it a conjunctive mode; divides English verbs into 
two classes or conjugations, the strong and the weak, 
the strong consisting of such verbs as form the past tense 
from the present, by changing the vowel in the latter, — 
smite, smote, — and the weak of such as add ¢ or d, — deal, 
dealt, — flee, fled; and, having ascertained that me and 
my were once the same word, insists that my is now a 
pronoun. ‘This requires us to go backward several hun- 
dred years, and to reject, as mischievous innovations, 
some at least of the changes which have, since then, 
taken place in our language. We fear that the author 
has lately passed so much of his time among his progen- 
itors that he has lost all relish for the speech of his con- 
temporaries. 

But Mr. Latham has made two discoveries, — they 
are new to us,— for which we confess our indebtedness 
to him;— that the word do, as used in such phrases as 
“'That will do,’ has descended from another parent than 
the word do signifying to perform, or act; and that 
the word one — sometimes hesitatingly classed with pro- 
nouns, as used in the phrase “ one dislikes to be hurried ” 
— comes from the French word on, and is in fact a pro- 
noun. 

The author, in this work, has less to say on the sub- 
ject of syntax than is found in other similar works; but 
he treats at some length the subject of the “ Syntax of 
the Verb have with the Past Participle.” 
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‘*This occurs,” he says, “in phrases like I have spoken, I 
have slept, I have moved, I have written ; where have is in the 
present tense, and where spoken, slept, moved, writien, are past 
passive participles. The phrases, I had spoken, I had moved, 
&c., are in the same predicament, except that there Aad is in the 
past tense. I had been moved, I shall have struck, are modifica- 
tions of the same construction, the phrase being somewhat more 
complex. Now, in all the phrases quoted above, the word have 
(or had) has the same power. It indicates past time. It indi- 
cates past time, even although it be itself in the present tense 
(I have written). As the natural meaning of the word have de- 
notes possession, it may naturally be asked how it comes to 
mean past time. The difficulty that here arises becomes more 
visible if we substitute for the word have some word of similar 
meaning, such as hold, possess, or own. 'To say, I own written 
a letter, I possess written a letter, I hold written a letter, sounds 
like nonsense ; at any rate, it gives no such meaning as is given 
by the words, I have written a letter. A little consideration, 
however, will show how the power of expressing past time may 
arise out of the idea of possession. In the first place 7 





But we stop here, not having room to insert the three 
pages which follow. They are devoted to showing how, 
probably, the words, “ I have written a letter,’ came to 
be so closely associated in their present order, and used, 
in familiar speech, to express the idea they now convey. 
It is impossible to ascertain how many years, it may be 
centuries, elapsed before the Saxons overcame their re- 
pugnance to this combination, or coalition, of two words 
of contradictory import, — one expressing present and 
the other past time, — and the habit became finally estab- 
lished. And it would be a cause of extreme regret if all 
this trouble, and the trouble, moreover, of compelling sev- 
eral other principal verbs to perform the duty of auxilia- 
ries in helping to form new tenses, should be rendered 
of no account, by the return of the present generation to 
the old custom of using two tenses only. 

We think Mr. Latham mistaken, when he says that, in 
the combination “ have written,” “have indicates past 
time.” As in all other cases, it expresses present time, 
and, being associated with the past participle, writen, it 
forms a compound tense expressing a compound idea, — 
describing an act done in a period of time still present ; 
I have written a letter to-day. It cannot be supposed 
that this tense was formed by consultation among the 
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learned. They could not at once have overcome their 
repugnance to such an outrage upon the proprieties of 
language. It must have been the work of the people; 
and it affords a happy illustration of the mode in which 
languages are formed and moulded for the convenient 
use of all classes of men. 

And the people are now attempting another innova- 
tion, unwilling to use the phrase, “ ‘The house is in the 
process of construction,” they are experimenting with the 
combination “is being built”; and who can say that 
the grammarian of a hundred years hence will not be 
compelled to admit it in his paradigm? | When it shall 
have become as familiar to the eye and the ear as shall 
have been built now is, the heterogeneousness of its com- 
ponent parts will cease to be obvious, ‘and it will be wel- 
comed into good society as a valuable improvement of 
the language. 

Upon the whole, we recommend this new Grammar 
to the perusal of those who delight in philological stud- 
ies. ‘T'hey will find it quite as interesting and instruct- 
ive as other works of a similar kind. We see no reason 
why they should not give full credit to the facts it re- 
ports; of the soundness of its doctrines, they constitute a 
portion of the tribunal to judge. S. H. 





Arr. Ill.— CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 


Tue word Progress, with its derivatives and com- 
pounds, has filled a large space in recent literature. Per- 
haps the use of a new phrase signifies the advent of a 
new thing. At any rate, we cannot but rejoice that the 
present, while to so many an era of despondency, is to 
so many more an era of hope. On the whole, the mat- 
ter seems to be treated more gravely now than a few 
years ago; and its intellectual and practical conditions 
are more anxiously studied; so that the “cause of pro- 
gress” (as we must term it for want of another name) is 





* The Theory of Human Progression, and the Natural Probability of a 
Reign of Justice. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 528. 
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represented not so much by declaimers and fanatics as 
it threatened once to be, but by thinking and earnest 
men. 

“The Theory of Human Progression” is a handsome 
volume, with nothing on its face to indicate its author- 
ship or source. From internal evidence, we judge that 
it is the republication of an English work, written from 
the point of view of a radical in politics, and an earnest 
dissenter in creed. It is a rough cast, made from the 
imperfect fusion of two rather incongruous elements. If 
you skip the “theory,” you have a lively and somewhat 
declamatory pamphlet on a thousand miscellaneous mat- 
ters pertaining to political justice and social welfare, 
with fragmentary arrays of statistics and citations; if 
you eliminate this, you have an abstract hirsute and dif- 
ficult scheme, imperfectly digested, and of harsh termi- 
nology, exhibiting the scientific series and the logical 
conditions, to which social progress is to correspond. 
The consecutive scheme or column of sciences corre- 
sponds in the main with that of Comte, which we have 
before illustrated at length;* adding a base of ontology 
and logic, and a capital of theology. ‘The most con- 
spicuous difference is, that the science of the social evo- 
lution is not so clearly comprehended, or handled in that 
masterly manner which we illustrated in treating of the 
“ Positive Philosophy.” Still, there is at times almost 
as distinct an exhibition of the underlying necessity to 
be detected in the changes of human society.| Setting 
out from the position that the conditions of society de- 
pend on men’s “ credences ” (p. 122), the writer attempts 
to show the natural sequence of them, through the sev- 
eral departments of knowledge and practice, as well as 
their ultimate consummation in that condition which he 
calls in his title a “ reign of justice.” ‘The germinal doc- 
trine of his political creed is that of “ progression from 





* Christian Examiner for March, 1851. 

t See, for example, what the author says of the need of centralization 
(p. 52) ; of the several periods of warfare (p. 440 et seq.) ; of the French Rev- 
olution (p. 159) ; and of what we may perhaps call a serial millennium, 
i. e. the successive “ millennial ’” condition of the several sciences, from the 
elementary mathematical up to the highest theological. The statement on 
p. 204 is an admirable example of condensed expression of this thought, 
worthy of any writer who has treated the subject. 
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diversity of privileges towards an equality of rights” (p. 
160; also, pp. 426, 459). 

x he author’s theology, so far as he indicates it, in- 
volves the two points, first, of the natural depravity (or 
fallen condition) of man, and secondly, of the infallibility 
of the Scriptures. As to the first, he is evidently in 
some perplexity to reconcile the corruptness of the factor 
with the wholesomeness of the product (p. 126); and 
with respect to the other, he seriously hurts the scientific 
character of his book, by the vague and undiscriminating 
statement of what he professes to make the most vital 
and essential point in his theory (pp. 96, 276, 496). On 
the whole, we are inclined to regard the chief merit of 
the work as lying in its details; and this is often very 
considerable. ‘There is a frequent felicitous terseness of 
expression, overlaid indeed by much rhetoric of the op- 
posite quality, yet giving a refreshing pungency to the 
treatment of the matter in hand. Take the following 
examples. “ The child asks not what, but why” (p. 80), 
—a statement in germ of Comte’s famous law. “ No 
historical argument is capable of determining a present 
question of equity.” (p. 411.) “ Natural theology, at 
present, is little more than constructive pantheism. _ (p. 
491.) “Every political state is a communist associa- 
tion.” (p. 252.) “The most infamously immoral pro- 
duction is less likely to be scrutinized [in a despotic 
state] than a treatise on political economy; and an asso- 
ciation for murdering, torturing, and expatriating the pop- 
ulation (an Inquisition, for instance), would be more 
readily authorized than an association for forwarding the 
rights of the people.” (p. 63.) “ Let us write a plus or 
a minus, a sign positive or a sign negative, before a/l our 
knowledge, and what difference can it possibly make?” 
(p. 102.) ‘The following, too, we consider an eminently 
happy example in its way : — 


*¢ And so it is with a sheep, a bullock, or a fowl. Naturally, 
he grows wild, rough, hardy, and takes far too much exercise to 
fatten. He is developed in those parts that man esteems the 
least, — that do not pay. He is unmanageable, has his own 
way, runs, jumps, tears, flies, and does many things that no 
doubt amuse himself, but that do not recommend him as an in- 
vestment. ‘The improved animal, on the contrary, is quiet, sol- 
emn, fattens well, appears to understand the end of his existence, 
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and to take to it kindly ; bears beef and fat, or mutton and wool, 
to the very best of his power, and seems pleased with his pros- 
perity. . He even learns to look down on his less cultivated 
companions, and seems thoroughly imbued with a quiet sense of 
his own superiority. He does as he is bid, and in all respects is 
a man-server. -He does his work, and receives his wages.” — 


p. 300. 


The multitude of topics, on almost all of which some 
good thing is said, and in regard to some of which a 
stern and almost vindictive anticipation is expressed," 
make it quite impossible for us to follow the course of 
our author’s thought. His chief merit, as we have said, 
is in detail. His chief want appears to be what Mr. Mill 
discusses under the title of axiomata media;+ we miss 
a graduated transition from his abstract principles to 
their practical application. The treatise and the pam- 
phlet are forced into unwilling combination. The ab- 
ruptness, and lack in harmony of parts, seriously impair 
the value of the work as a scientific production. Still, 
its positive merits, its earnestness of spirit, its manly 
sympathies, the unquestionable range of knowledge it 
evinces, and its occasional felicity of style, make it a 
most welcome contribution to the literature of social 
ethics. 

“The natural probability of a reign of justice!” It 
seems evident that this depends on the answer given to 
several previous questions, which we must still regard as 
open questions before the public mind. For ourselves, 
we conceive that the chief present danger seems to lie in 
hasty and impatient generalization. It is important, we 
think, for the ultimate health of the social organism, that 
the questions referred to should be considered in all their 
bearings, and receive a deliberate reply. It is even. de- 
sirable, for some of us, that they should be from time to 
time moved anew. And it is with the hope, not so 
much of throwing new light upon the discussion, as of 
pointing out in some directions how vital and radical 
are the principles it involves, that we have set in order 
the views below. 

Of matters touching the political relations of society, 





* See, for example, on England’s coming thi:d opportunity, p. 444. Al- 
so, p. 68. 
t Logic, B. VI. ch. 5, § 5. 
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we shall say scarce a word. It seems to be generally 
conceded, that some definite answer must be found, at 
any cost, to the questions which so violently agitate the 
continent of Europe, and that any peaceable or satisfac- 
tory solution of the social problems that may lie beyond 
must be deferred till the issue of the impending strife is 
definitely known. The present position of affairs offers 
a curious contrast to that which so stimulated the pas- 
sions and hopes of men four years ago. ‘The several ar- 
bitrary governments, including that wielded in the name 
of the French Republic, seem to have taken a definite 
position hostile to the smallest extension of liberty ; and, 
with the usual sagacity of despotic power, prepare for 
the coming trial of their strength by anxiously fastening 
down the safety-valves. Bribes are said to have been 
offered (in Milan) to the brutal hopes and passions of a 
degraded populace, in case it will make common cause 
with despotism, to keep the intelligent and resolute in 
check ; it shall have a share in the spoil of confiscated 
wealth. And, what is by far the most painful symptom, 
and most ominous of all, the spiritual power of a relig- 
ious organization, venerable and strong far beyond any 
other, is put forth against all signs of freedom. The 
Church of Rome seems thoroughly committed to resist 
that spirit of advance, which its chief rulers were most 
forward five years ago to prompt. So utterly has that 
Church renounced its divine office, to make just and 
harmonious the relations of men in a Christian state, 
that it distinctly pursues the policy of crippling the ef- 
forts of men by working on the religious fears of women, 
thereby declaring virtual war between the sexes; and 
its prelates in Lombardy, we are told, have demanded 
the odious task of informers to a foreign police, as the 
condition of admitting men to its spiritual privileges. 
All this, to say nothing of the frightful revelations re- 
specting the state-prisons of Naples, and the desperate 
resources of French and Austrian policy. These things 
are part of the price paid for the present treacherous and 
deceptive peace. It is evident that all the hazards of the 
previous struggle must be encountered, before those 
questions we more especially refer to can be so much as 
approached. . 


These are questions affecting the peaceable progress 
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and ultimate prospects of Modern Civilization. We use 
the term in distinction from Ancient Civilization, which 
did not so much as intelligently raise these questions, 
and from Christian Civilization, which implies its ideal 
aim, and its perfect consummation. And for the present 
we consider only the practical side of the subject, — that 
is, the Mechanical, Ethical, and Social. ‘There are deep- 
er questions, of Philosophy, Science, and Theology, 
which it is not our purpose now to meet. 

We consider first the case presented in the astonish- 
ing productive energy of the day,—the condition and 
prospects of men’s industrial life, especially as affected by 
machinery. A prodigious, incalculable, and daily aug- 
menting force is put within the reach of the human race. 
The toil of men’s hands is superseded by the contrivance 
of their minds; and there is brought to pass a result 
more swift, sure, steady, abundant, and enduring than 
comes within the possibilities of human handiwork. Re- 
duced to its lowest terms, machinery is simply the means 
by which we set the elemental forces of nature to labor 
for us. These are, to all intents and purposes, infinite 
and inexhaustible. Science detects them in her labora- 
tory; and declares them to us every year, more subtile, 
more plastic, more energetic than before. Only see how 
simple is the act, and how prodigious both the appara- 
tus and the result. ‘Thus the one aim of a steam-engine 
is to induce a wheel to go round evenly, powerfully, and 
without stopping. Once get the motion, and the range 
of its power is almost infinite. The question is now, 
What agent, cheaper, compacter, and safer than steam, 
can effect the same result? Quicksilver, carbonic acid, 
and chloroform have been suggested. Electricity, which 
makes as it were the nervous circulation of the universe, 
has long tempted diligent investigation to this end, and 
in the hands of Professor Page is beginning to hold out 
promise of reward. ‘Tide-water and volcanoes offer, to the 
hope of some, stores of inexhaustible and profitable ener- 
gy; and Mr. Babbage predicts that Iceland, a region of 
eternal cold and eternal flame, will fulfil its commercial 
mission to some future age, by packing gas in cakes, and 
furnishing portable “reserved power” for exportation.” 





‘ 
* “ Economy of Manufactures.” 
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The gain in power is matched by an equal gain in 
economy. Machinery is cheaper than hand-labor; it 
underbids even slavery. ‘The manual drudgery needful 
to accomplish the easy feats of enginery is quite incal- 
culable. The great works of Egypt and Assyria were 
done, says Mr. Grote, by dint of “an unlimited supply of 
naked human strength.” A single item is furnished us, 
for imperfect comparison. The greatest pyramid, He- 
rodotus tells us,* took the labor of “a hundred thousand 
men at a time,” for twenty years. The amount of labor 
on a single English railway was nearly double; and was 
performed by one fifth the number of men in one fourth 
the time.t And this, in a department of industry where 
machinery operates to far less advantage than in most 
others. ‘The ordinary branches of manufacture exhibit 
it, as almost endued with an intelligent and creative 
power of its own. And prospectively it would seem, 
that in the supply of food, clothing, shelter, possibly even 
of fuel, in almost every art of life except the absolute re- 
production and growth of thought, the toil of men’s hands 
is to be only subsidiary to the toil of their brute and un- 
tiring machines. 

And so the first legitimate effect of machinery is the 
emancipation of the mind. It rescues men from the 
wearing and infinite detail of perpetual toil. It leaves 
the thought free to range, the wit to invent, the soul to 
soar, the social instinct or affection to express itself, the 
artistic and creative faculty with leisure and aids for 
more complete development. If we must have such an 
amount of production, we must have the giant strength, 
the elfin delicacy and nimbleness, of machinery to aid us; 
or we should all be mere slaves and drudges to our most 
ordinary wants. ‘That we can have by its agency so 
great an accumulation of cheap luxury and raw material 
of delight, may be a doubtful good ; that we can have it 
without forfeiting every higher attribute of the mind and 
every nobler exhibition of the life, is a condition for 
which we cannot exaggerate the greatness of our debt. 
In the last and highest result, under a perfect organiza- 
tion of human society, it may thus secure — what no 
other thing conceivable could secure — to every individ- 





* Lib. II. c. 124. + See North British Review for August, 1849. 
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ual, at once the satisfaction of every legitimate want, and 
the opportunity of unlimited culture. Thus machinery | 
is the right arm of the democratic spirit of Christianity, 
—not the head to think, not the heart to love, but the 
strong right arm to execute. 

One further civilizing effect of machinery may be al- 
luded to, namely, its terrific power of destruction, which 
binds the nations under such heavy penalties to keep the 
peace. Itis asif the mind of man recoiled from his own 
“devilish enginery.” | The work which half a century 
has wrought, a moment may undo. Valor becomes the 
sport of science. A thousand lives, painfully and with 
great cost nurtured, defended, and trained to the service 
of the state, are only as the dusky populace of the ant- 
heap before its dreadful and remorseless tread; and the 
stately fabric of civilization itself seems menaced by the 
terrific power it has generated. But, regarding the en- 
ginery of destruction only as a costly and powerful de- 
fence, and a force in reserve, we can recognize even here 
the alliance of machinery with human progress; and 
having surveyed for once its vast range for good or mis- 
chief, we may consider now its place and function in 
society, constituted as it is. 

The next thing we notice is, that each improvement in 
machinery helps and benefits, directly or indirectly, every 
other class except those engaged in its own sphere of pro- 
duction. In its benefits at large, all share alike; in its 
incidental evils, precisely that class whose work it under- 
takes. Each effect is a legitimate and necessary one; 
but one or the other has been perpetually overlooked. 
Hence the sophisms of the economist, and the angry 
jealousy of the laborer. Along with the ruder and more 
laborious process, the unskilled artisan is thrown aside as 
obsolete and worthless. The gain to society and man- 
kind at large is, that what is made is more cheaply, more 
abundantly, and more exactly made. The hand-loom 
weaver may starve in his sorrowful competition with the 
steam-driven cotton-mill; but society is the gainer, if one 
man can wield the productive energy of a hundred. The 
thousand operatives turned adrift by some new improve- 
ment in machinery may beg or steal; but society is cer- 
tainly better able to feed them than it was before, though 
it may take a more expensive way of doing it. Machin- 
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ery tends constantly to make productive force cheap and 
common as the elements of light and air; and the tem- 
porary loss of the few is made up by the prospective ad- 
vantage of all. 

But here comes in the jar and dislocation of our social 
mechanism, and the unanswered problem of political 
economy shows itself. ‘Io the poor needle-woman, toil- 
ing fifteen hours in the twenty-four, daily laying up the 
seeds of fever or consumption, and scarce meeting her 
few and scanty daily wants, it should be a pure relief 
that a machine does her work more evenly and nimbly, 
and gives her time for rest. ‘lhe immense toil of pre- 
paring lumber for the finer uses of furniture and finish, — 
how the weight of it is lightened by the planing-mill, and 
the circular knife, that cuts veneering thinner than a sheet 
of paper. ‘The weary and unwelcome labor of washing- 
day, which comes six times in the week to a large class 
of poor women, what an emancipation and joy to them, 
to find it taken off their hands by some ingenious me- 
chanical or chemical contrivance. But, instead of this, 
the laboring man and woman see, with dismay, their 
work and wages devoured daily by an inexorable com- 
petitor. The London seamstress dreads that the sewing- 
machine will remove the only remaining barrier between 
her and degradation or death. ‘The Cincinnati mechanic 
burns the planing-mill. The New York washerwoman 
remonstrates in the “ Tribune” against any thing that 
will lighten her labor by a single hour, and so deprive her 
of a single hour’s pay. But their antagonist is a combi- 
nation of wealth and science with the elemental forces of 
nature : it is the battle of an elephant and a child. The 
rival they fear and hate is of wood and steel: if it comes 
to a trial of strength, that is stouter; if of endurance, 
that has no stomach, and can afford to wait longer. In 
such a conflict, the weaker party must go to the wall. 
_The machine will master the man. 

Defeated, or passively submissive, in the hopeless rival- 
ry, the man becomes the slave of the insatiate machine, 
—a drudge to wood and iron. His share is only to re- 
pair a broken thread, to adjust a sheet of paper, to tend 
a revolving wheel, to lubricate a joint, to slide a leathern 
band. Year in, year out, from morning to night, the 
same mechanical and weary routine must be repeated ; 
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till some new device gives that too over to an iron hand, 
and one more class of laborers is superseded. And 
when this process is carried as far as it is in some of the 
older countries, the man’s temper is made fierce and bit- 
ter By excessive competition; his soul is starved by the 
monotony of his perpetual task. Extreme division of 
labor has drilled many hands; stunted and impoverished 
many men. It is but a sorry account to give of life, said 
Paley, nearly seventy years ago, to have made the eigh- 
teenth part of a pin. A class of men in Shefhield abridge 
their life by ten years in polishing penknife-blades, or 
shaping the curve of the stem of a steel fork; and little 
girls in Manchester, it was once said, would fall asleep 
with weariness, while tending the remorseless loom, and 
sometimes be caught and broken on its horrid wheel. 
The daily task comes to be a daily struggle to keep des- 
titution and death at bay,— perhaps a keen emulation, 
lest the place in that life-battle should be assigned to 
some one else. 

Such, when carried fairly out, without the counterac- 
tion of men’s benevolence, or the humane interference of 
the law, is the antagonism in modern industry between 
the living soul of man and the brute force of his marvel- 
lous machinery. Satisfaction of real wants has not kept 
pace with the development of productive energy. Fifty 
millions are fed and clothed where ten or five millions 
were before; but when it comes to the question of hu- 
man welfare, as directly affected by it, we are tempted 
to quit broadcloth for homespun, and the cotton-factory 
for the distaff or spinning-wheel,* — but that to return is 





* « Let us suppose that one thousand families were employed in the cul- 
tivation of one hundred thousand acres of land ; that they lived, maintained 
themselves in decent plenty, reared their families in health, industry, 
honesty, and those manly qualities which, among the agricultural popula- 
tion of Great Britain, have assumed a higher character than in any other 
portion of the earth’s inhabitants. Suppose that this population produce 
only as much as suffices for the plentiful support of all the individuals. 
Good. There is not, on the average of twenty years, any superabundance 
that can be called accumulated profit. 

“ This population, according to some political economists, would be a 
most unproductive, most useless portion of society. 

“© We deny the fact. This population has reared and produced men. 

“ Suppose, again, the great body of this population should be set to spin 
cotton, smelt iron, grind cutlery, and weave stockings ; that at these oceu- 
pations, by incessant toil, they should produce, not only as much as would 
support them, but one half more. According to political economists, these 
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impossible. The past closes forever behind us. And 
for the future a question is laid open, which cannot be 
effectually met, until some practicable mode of associa- 
tion is devised, by which the workers can share directly 
in the productiveness of their work; nor until they have 
the education, discretion, thrift, and moral self-control to 
fit them for the new era of industry which that will in- 
troduce. “'T'o this principle,’ says Mr. Mill, “in what- 
ever form embodied, it seems to me that futurity has to 
look for obtaining the benefit of coéperation, without 
constituting the numerical majority of the codperators an 
inferior caste.” * 

If now we look upon the moral element in our civili- 
zation, we find the same contradictions as before, and an 
unanswered riddle of equal magnitude. ‘“ Pauperism, 
Poverty, Infidelity, Vice, Crime,—these are five well- 
armed and most determined demons to fight with, — true 
children of the world, the flesh. and the Devil, which, 
jockey-like, cross and recross their breeds for ever, to keep 
up the health of disease, and the life of death.” + There 
are two especial points of view from which we may re- 
gard this matter, as bearing upon the practical questions 
now before the general mind. 

The first is, that the protection, order, and privilege of 
the better sort in the community (the aim and result of 
civilization hitherto), are purchased at the cost of an un- 
known amount of wretchedness and vice. Mandeville, 
in his Fable of the Bees, attempts to prove, in revolting 
detail, that the gross forms of intemperance and profli- 
gacy must be suffered to exist, as a sort of escape-valve 
of the passions of men, and as a guarantee of the de- 
cency and quiet of the favored classes. For example, he 





occupations would be incomparably more profitable than the agricultural 
occupations, and consequently much better for society. . 
“We deny the fact, and scout the inference. The production of man, 
~ and of man in his best condition, is the physical ultimatum of the earth ; 
and any system whatever that sacrifices the workman to the work, — the 
man who produces the wealth to the wealth produced, —is a monstrous 
system of misdirected intention, based on a blasphemy against man’s spir- 
itual nature.” — Theory of Human Progression, pp. 235 — 237. 

* Political Economy, Book 1V. chap. 7. On “the Probable Future of 
the Laboring Classes.” We have before us a list of 208 “ Associations 
Ouvriéres Industrielles ” existing in Paris, April 10,1851. See New York 
Weekly Tribune, June 7, 1851. 

t Memoir of J. H. Perkins, p. 115. 
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says, to secure the gains of commerce, you must keep 
sailors poor; to keep them poor, you must keep them 
reckless and vicious; and being so, they would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and no one would be safe from out- 
rage and assault, unless we allowed the horrible dens and 
sties which pollute our commercial cities. ‘Thus he at- 
tempts to show how wealth and virtue are directly inter- 
ested in the propagation of misery and vice. 

We trust his infamous book is not well enough known 
to render this brief exposition needless. Put in its bare 
form, and applied to the bald fact as it stands, the theory 
is too frightful to be coolly talked or thought of ; yet the 
practice of civilized society is too often a virtual accept- 
ing of it. There is no large capital, hardly a little village, 
where a definite proportion are not victims, not to their 
own passions and lusts, but to those of others. There is 
probably not a single public journal, from the stateliest 
review to the humblest daily paper, that has not (for ex- 
ample) in the course of these last ten years exhibited a 
most formidable body of evidence, displaying the moral 
malady of all great cities. ‘The efforts of humane and 
devoted men are hitherto just enough to show how every 
considerable place but adds to and corroborates’ the mass 
of testimony, — just enough to present the moral problem 
in its appalling distinctness and breadth. ‘The coura- 
geous efforts of some few State legislatures to meet at first 
hand the fact of intemperance, gambling, or licentious- 
ness, are as yet an experiment, of which we await solici- 
tously the result. Remedy there is none found as yet to 
reach the secret source of the disease, on a scale at all 
matching its formidable extent; and, to all appearance, 
it seems as if it grew in each detail under the very hands 
of those who have tried to cope with it. Disguised un- 
der the various shapes of splendor, and pleasure, and en- 
terprise, and public excitements, and the administering 
of the law, we find a terrible fatalism, which seems to 
seize on one great class, and draw them on to certain 
ruin. The gin-palaces and cheap lodging-houses of 
London, the brilliant saloons that entice to gambling 
and drunkenness in New York, the hellish devices which 
have made a science of corruption, and which yearly 
drag hundreds of the innocent to a life of infamy and a 
hideous death, are so many features in the moral condi- 
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tion of civilized society, which not only afflict the heart, 
but utterly confound and overpower the understanding. 
It is as if, in the unchecked competition of our social 
life, we were like children on the ice, where the current 
is swift, and on one side is certain death; and hitherto, 
for any care or skill of ours, a certain namber daily fall 
upon the one dangerous spot and perish, while the rest 
do not help them, but are rather urging them that way. 
The other perplexing feature in the moral condition of 
our time is the sophistry which weaves its web about 
questions of public ethics, — now flattering the self-love 
of the cowardly and base, now inciting a reckless popu- 
lar ambition, now involving some brilliant, well-trained, 
and powerful intellect. The very sentiment of right, the 
very sanctity of conscience, comes to be undermined. 
On the one hand, the right to protest so much as by 
silent suffering against any supposable caprice of power, 
the bitter privilege of martyrdom itself, seems to have 
been called in question; and, on the other hand, all no- 
tion of buman responsibility, or of right and wrong, is 
merged in some jargon of empty declamation about “ man- 
ifest destiny,” and a fatalism that overrides every consid- 
eration of humanity, and vindicates every crime. That 
recuperative energy with which God has endowed the 
human race, to keep on its career of progress, at least of 
hope, in spite of violence and disaster, through the sacrifice 
of men, of nations, of races, one by one, victims of their 
own passions or others’ cruelty, is construed into his ex- 
press commission to the strong to trample at their pleas- 
ure upon the backward, the ignorant, and the weak. 
That might makes right was the godless paganism of a 
lawless and violent age; translated into the modern dia- 
lect of manifest destiny, it becomes the sophistical cant 
of an age of order, decency, science, and civilization. 
Meanwhile, all men, in their sober thought, hold the 
judgment of conscience paramount. “ ‘Though I should 
die many times,” said Socrates to his judges, “ I will obey 
God rather than you; and I do not think that any thing 
will be of higher advantage to the state than my so do- 
ine.” ‘The “apparent denial of such. a principle has 
thrown us back upon the fundamental questions of moral 
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philosophy ; as if, to meet the condition of ‘the most ad- 
vanced age of Christian civilization, we must reproduce 
all the ethical controversies of the past. 

As all the rivers run into the sea, so the special ques- 
tions now enumerated all guide to that deeper one, which 
touches the organization of society itself. Each type of 
civilization, each epoch of human progress, has its em- 
bodiment in social usages and laws; and great changes 
announced in men’s thought and character are great 
changes foreshadowed in the institutions of their social 
life. ‘That the prodigious attainment matured for us by 
the past, still more, the pressing questions offered to our 
contemplation now, indicate a more perfect and consum- 
mate, at least in some essential regards a different, order 
of society reserved for a future day, none of us can 
doubt. No form of human attainment is ultimate. The 
present is ripening the seeds of the future. ‘Though pas- 
sion and folly have despatched the problem quite too 
hastily, and though no man by dint of theory can fabri- 
cate outright the social mechanism of the coming age, yet 
all earnest minds, as by the call of Providence, look in 
that direction. ‘There are wants that must be satisfied ; 
there are claims that must be met. Perhaps all that can 
even be attempted now, is to ascertain the conditions on 
which a true solution must depend. 

We do not attempt even so much as this; but only to 
show how inevitable it is that the matter should be fairly 
met. And without entering for the present into discus- 
sions so radical as those which some are desirous to press, 
we will consider Property, the Family, and Religion, as 
data which must be assumed; and will regard neither 
the outcry which certain “ Socialists” have made upon 
them, nor the terror which has been felt in their behalf, 
as if they were put in peril by the opening of every fresh 
vein of human thought. Nor shall we speak as if any 
complete theory had been devised to meet the case; only 
hinting at one or two matters, which show that it is not 
all fanaticism and unreason that have led to this discus- 
sion of the first principles of the,social organism. 

Slavery and Pauperism are the two forms in which the 
question most ominously presents itself. As to the first, 
it is obvious that it has got to be done away, before we 
come upon the platform of the nineteenth century, and 
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deal with the legitimate questions of its civilization. 
The horrid pool of Pauperism, slowly forming and deep- 
ening in all our large cities, expanded in the older coun- 
tries into a vast Slough of Despond, ingulfing yearly a 
larger proportion of the population, — with its margin of 
vice and crime, and its pestilential breath of despair and 
death, — is it, or is it not, a necessary element of our so- 
cial state?* It is certainly the legitimate result of com- 
petition driven to an extreme, where there is neither pru- 
dence in the people to shun burdens they cannot carry, nor 
humanity exerted, strenuously, wisely, and constantly, for 
their instruction and relief. ‘That there will always be 
disparities of fortune we need not deny; that a large 
and increasing class should be compelled, without any 
fault in themselves, or want of wealth in the community, 
to live in extreme and hopeless poverty, or to come upon 
public charity, is to a large and increasing number of 
thoughtful minds the sign of something radically un- 
sound in the arrangements of our social state. 

This also is a question which can be practically met 
only by the intelligence and virtue of the laboring class 
itself. Empty declamation here is worse than useless. 
The gradual uplifting of a mass which is sunk so low, 
requires strenuous self-denial, temperance, prudence, 
and earnest devotion among themselves as to a sacred 
cause, — all these working together for a great period of 
time. At best, we can only indicate the law of social 
evolution, insist upon the strict conditions by which im- 
provement may be had, and give our sympathy and a 
helping hand to those that have resting on them the 
burden of the trial. 

We have not wholly recovered from the cruel apathy 
with which it has been the way with many to speak of 
the condition and prospects of the poor. That vice or 
thoughtlessness is often at the bottom of the misery we 
see, no one doubts: to say that it is the source of it all, 
would be both falsehood and mockery. Can or cannot 
the causes of excessive poverty be removed, by better 





* “ Pauperism, — that fearful state of dependence in which man finds 
himself a blot upon the universe of Gad, —a wretch thrown up by the 
waves of time, without a use and without an end, homeless in the presence 
of the firmament, and hopeless in the face of creation.” — Theory of Hu- 
man Progression, p. 307. 
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laws of property, by improved methods of carrying on 
the work of production, by more .equitable principles in 
the distribution of wealth? This is the simple question, 
— stripped of all disguise and vain theory, — which 
thoughtful men attempt to solve. It is a cowardly and 
cruel doctrine of some, that the question should not be 
discussed at all. They would seem willing to retain’ 
the miserably destitute, so as to add the luxury of alms- 
giving to the other luxuries of the rich. They profess a 
serious fear, lest people will all be so comfortable that 
there will be no room for struggle or energy of character ; 
as if they really considered that a privilege, which they 
would die rather than expose their own children to. 
Lapsing into a species of fatalism as shallow as it is 
wicked, they even hint that it is better that society 
should be in the condition of a chronic invalid, saying 
that “ high health” is not so favorable to energy of will 
or length of life; as if, in any event, high health were not 
the thing we are to aim at, with little danger of ever 
coming too near the mark. “Charitable people,” says 
Mr. Mill, “ have human infirmities, and would very often 
be secretly not a little dissatisfied if no one needed their 
charity ; it is from them one oftenest hears the base doc- - 
trine, that God has decreed there shall always be poor.” * 

It is not a sentimental question of more or less, of 
charity and gratitude, or an abstract question of the 
right or wrong of property. But it is the terribly practi- 
cal question of life or death to thousands. It is a ques- 
tion sometimes put in so sharp and stern a form as this: 
Whether that is a necessary alternative, — one which we 
are to accept, and at all hazards retain as one element in 
our social state, — which every year compels hundreds of 
women in the proudest centres of our civilization to 
choose between destitution and infamy ; whether that is 
a healthy condition of things, and to last always, in which 
the most laborious class, as a general rule, is worst in- 
structed, most exposed to vice and corruption, most 
squalidly lodged, and most poorly paid? 

Such questions as these are coming inevitably to be 
asked more and more earnestly: it is well for us if they 
do not come to be asked fiercely. Laws and trade- 
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unions, communities and associations, may do very little 
towards answering them wisely ; but it is evident that the 
thoughtful and conscientious will be led in that direction, 
and that our social duties will be regulated by a severer 
standard of natural justice. ‘Thoughtfulness, kindness, 
the exercise of sympathy, the removal of grosser mis- 
chiefs and temptations, will smooth the narrow and harsh 
path that conducts us to the future, and will bridge over 
what would otherwise be the widening and awful chasm 
between rich and poor. 

We would fain hope that, in this regard, a survey of 
a few main points involved in the controversies of the 
present day, may not be wholly without its use. It may 
at least serve, on the one hand, to diminish the vague 
terror, or the cynic scepticism, with which the subject is 
too often regarded; or, on the other hand, to correct the 
bigotry and violence with which special points of con- 
troversy have been urged. Say what we may, the ques- 
tions here alluded to are practical ones; and the wise 
and intelligent of our time will have to meet them. 
They are forced upon us, not by the voice of this or that 
declaimer who may chance to deal with them; but by 
the tendencies of the age, by the spontaneous thought 
of multitudes of men, by_the frightful collisions, past 
or threatened, in which the settlement of one or another 
of them is sought. 

To the humane and religious mind they will sug- 
gest one further thought, namely, that the work of hu- 
manity is not done yet, nor its course spent. They pro- 
pose the task which the human race is to undertake. 
They signify that there is hope in store for us in the 
coming time, and that we are not to stop where we are. 
Glorious as is the achievement of the Past, the promise 
of the Future is greater yet. 

Behind all questions touching human society and the 
external relations of men, is a deeper question touching 
their: spiritual welfare, that salvation which comes only 
by faith. What is it to us that liberty is spread, that ma- 
chines have been invented, that wonderful works of art 
are brought so near perfection, — that we can outstrip 
the wind or the bird of heaven in our flying race over 
the land, — that the sea is subdued to be our servant, — 
that we can converse with lightning speed at the distance 
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of half the earth’s diameter? We may be borne as help- 
lessly, as unresistingly, as unprofitably, upon the tide of 
things, as a battered wreck plunges over a waterfall, or 
drifts in the ocean surge upon the beach. ‘There is no 
solitude so utter as the solitude of a crowd; and so there 
is no degradation so great as to be idle and powerless in 
the midst of all the means of power. A deeper misery, 
a more gloomy and complete despair, than could be 
known in a pagan age or barbarous land, comes upon 
the heart of him who, with every outward apparatus of 
felicity, with all the high-sounding words, progress, glory, 
power, happiness, freedom, dinned for ever in his ears, 
has no share in it of his own, — whether from a social 
position that denies it to him, or from hollowness of 
heart, that has no living response to give. ‘The soul can 
be crushed, like the traitor girl of Rome, under the very 
multitude of the shining gifts. This final and deepest 
question lies at the heart of our civilization. The first 
answer and the last is found in the personal culture, the 


virtue, and the immortal hope of man. 


wi J. H. Ae 





Art. IV.— THE NEW EXODUS.* 


Or the numerous questions which Ethnology teaches 
us to ask, but few, if any of them, does it enable us to 
answer. ‘The primitive dispersion of mankind, their dis- 
tribution, their settlements, their mixture, lie beyond his- 
tory, beyond tradition. An impenetrable darkness has 
gathered between us and the fundamental facts that 
could be a basis for science. "What constitutes a race is 
not settled; what is the full influence of circumstance 
on man’s physical and intellectual nature, is not deter- 
mined by any induction large enough to warrant broad 
conclusions. By what means a type is originated, and 
how it comes to be permanent, we have no method of 
deciding. Before recorded date, mixtures and admixtures 





* Man and his Migrations. By R. G. Larnam, M.D., F.R.S. New 
York: Charles B. Norton. 1852. 16mo. pp. 261. 
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of men have been innumerable, and long before histo 
began, primitive forms must have been lost beyond the 
possibility of discovery. As a mere hypothesis, separate 
from all moral and other considerations, the supposition 
of many Adams and Eves does not simplify the matter, 
— nay, it complicates it; for the difficulty is greater to 
discriminate the elementary varieties, and to affiliate 
each with its distinct parentage, than it is to reconcile 
the existence of all varieties as they are with the idea of 
a single original pair. ‘Theological views we leave out 
of the question; but this latter idea harmonizes so well 
with the simple human brotherhood which our best mor- 
al feelings desire, and with psychological unity, to which 
all the profoundest researches into thought and language 
testify, that, were it not also supported by some of the 
greatest authorities in the science of the subject, we 
should be inclined to receive it on the ground of its ethi- 
eal worth and of its spiritual consistency. 

In such inquiries we are soon in the dark, even within 
the range of tradition and history. Nations that played 
great parts in the world’s affairs are obscured or lost. 
The Egyptians have mute testimonies in their pyra- 
mids, and some doubtfully articulate ones in frag- 
ments of their hieroglyphics. A few broken notices of 
the Assyrians have recently been brought dimly into 
view by the discoveries of Layard. From what men re- 
gard as the buried Nineveh, some sculptured and lettered 
stones are drawn into the light. After many ponder- 
ings, a few meanings may glimmer out of them, and 
these meanings are all that we shall have from the mind 
of a once vast empire. The Etruscans, almost as near 
to us as the Romans, are an absolutely silent people. 
Works that seem of almost superhuman strength bear 
witness that they were, and that amounts to nearly all 
we know about them. Who they were, where they 
came from, we are as ignorant of, as we are of things be- 
fore the flood. Two words of their language — “ avil 
ril” — are interpreted and said to mean vixit annos; but 
Niebuhr objects to the,interpretation, and maintains that 
Lanzi struggles against truth, because no shadow of 
an etymology can be found for ri/ to mean “ year.” The 
Pelasgi in speculations on ancient history are very much 
what the Celts are in speculations on modern history, — 
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subjects for deep writing with meaning out of reach. Nie- 
buhr, despite of his fine sagacity, has been allured by 
these “ Pelasgi.” Grote makes little of them. 


“If any man,” he says, “is inclined to call the unknown ante- 
Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open 
to him to do so; but this is a name carrying with it no assured 
predicates, no way enlarging our insight into real history, nor 
enabling us to explain — what would be the real historical prob- 
lem — how or from whom the Hellenes acquired that stock of 
dispositions, aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they began their ca- 
FOOP. 2 ese No attested facts are present to us, — none were 
present to Herodotus or Thucydides, even in their own age, — 
on which to build trustworthy affirmation respecting the ante- 
Hellenic Pelasgians.” 


But even that Hellenic aggregate, that marvellous na- 
tion which we call the Greeks, would now be unknown 
to us, had not some manuscripts escaped the wreck of 
time. As it is, how little do we know? We know not 
of what elements that aggregate consisted. We know 
not whence their descent, their language, or their arts, 
Their great epic, which is still the epic of the world, is as 
much a mystery as to its origin as it is a wonder for its 
beauty. The sources of their traditions, of their policies, 
and of their laws, are in the depths of shadow. Nay, 
under the clearest light of public affairs, their private life 
and manners are most obscure to us. No remnant ex- 
ists of a Grecian house, — and its parts, and the uses of 
them, are subjects of conjectural and of contradictory de- 
scription. An ancient ship is still a puzzle. ‘There is 
nothing more strange in our eventful history, than the 
rapidity and completeness with which the material re- 
sults of civilization vanish from the earth and perish out 
of memory. Some few solid works stand in mutilated 
wrecks, but the houses, the homes, the ploughed fields, 
the rural hamlets, —even great cities, — whatever would 
give men’s nearest existence to our thoughts, — these all 
melt away as the snows of winter. 

We deny not the existence of varieties among men; 
for that would be to blind our intellects as well as our 
eyes. We take facts as we find them, and leave theo- 
ries where they ought to be left, in the region of specu- 
lation and conjecture. “ When the wind is southerly we 
know a hawk from a hernshaw,” — but there is no rea- 
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son why we should not know it also when the wind is 
northerly. So we can know a black man from a brown, 
and a brown from a white, without a theory. After this 
we shall judge each according to what he shows himself, 
and even in that we shall take more into account his 
opportunities than his race. With mere abstract capa- 
city we have no concern. We have no measure for dura- 
tion or possibility. History is young: and if we had ev- 
ery fact in our memory that history could afford us, and 
could apply it with the rectitude of an infallible sci- 
ence, we should still feel that our data were poor; we 
should still feel that we were inadequate to predicate con- 
cerning the early past of man of any type, or of his dis- 
tant future. We cannot say to what man living we 
could give the primogeniture of the past, and there is no 
man from whom we would take the inheritance of the 
future. If the past is a claim to pride, no man can prove 
his title ; if the future is the right of hope, every man is 
born to it. Hope is the common property of life, and he 
who tells his brother to despair utters an accursed speech. 
We would, if our words could reach or could encourage 
him, say to the savage in Australia, “ Grovel not, — be 
a man and hope”; we would say to the negro on the 
Niger or Alabama, “'The breath of the Eternal Spirit 
gave you a soul, by soul you are immortal and a man; 
look upward and look onward.” We carry no theories 
in these matters into our habitual feelings, or into our 
practical ethics. Theories that would give to any spe- 
cial tribe, if such a one could be found, the oligarchy of 
the earth, we consider it philosophical, as well as Chris- 
tian, to disbelieve. Of late we have heard much of both 
Celt and Saxon. But where is the Celt, where is the 
Saxon, — and how are we to know him? ‘The Irish are 
called Celts, the English Saxons, in reference, at least, 
to the blood which is supposed’ to predominate in each : 
but if we trust the logic of the work named in connec- 
tion with this article, there is probably as much Celt in 
the English as in the Irish; as much Saxon in the Irish 
as in the English; as much of Norman in both as either 
of Saxon or of Celt. We know no more complete dis- 
turbance to one’s faith in theories as to descent, than the 
facts with which life in a mixed population supplies ex- 
perience. ‘The Irish face, for instance, in the humbler 
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classes, is, out of Ireland, very generally marked and 
known. ‘The Irish face in England is distinct from the 
English; in America, distinct from the American; and 
this distinction is expressed commonly in both countries 
by the term Celtic. A_ person who understands the 
Irish population with the intimacy of a native, who 
knows the particular histories of localities and families, 
is aware that the judgment thus formed, in England and 
America, is frequently a radical mistake. He has con- 
stantly observed countenances most distinctively Jrish in 
respect to Americans or English,— but he has certain 
evidence that they belong to families that are of un- 
mixed descent from British settlers. In many districts of 
Ireland, even the Jatest settlers became as intensely Irish 
in language, in manners, and in look, as families who 
traced back their descent in Ireland for centuries before 
them. We have known men who bore English names, 
who spoke only with Gaelic tongues ; and men we have 
also known, who claimed a genealogy of O’s, reaching 
to Noah through Nial of the Nine Hostages, and Con 
of the Hundred Battles, who had no word but English. 
But suppose that every man could say upon absolute | 
evidence that he was genuine Celt or genuine Saxon,— © 
to what purpose would it be? It does nothing for his 
personality. If he is a knave, it does not make him hon- 
est; if he is a fool, it does not make him wise. He is, 
indeed, of a wretched and of a puny spirit, who is con- 
tent to fall back upon his race for assurance of respect, 
and who is not conscious that all which can most de- 
grade him, and all which can most exalt, belongs to his 
individuality. He is of a menial soul who cannot ; 
respect himself until he find some one lower than him- } 
self to scorn; but, indeed, he who scorns any man for 
his race has none lower than himself to find. In prac- 
tical life, take a man for what he is worth, Celt or 
Saxon, and let archeological traditions, and ethnologi- 
cal theories, stay within the confines of the schools. We 
might extend our remarks in this direction, but they 
would carry us too far from our subject. 

Our subject is “Irish Emigration,’ —the New Exo- 
dus, as it has not been unaptly termed. This Irish mi- 
gration is peculiar. Were it not so clear before us in 
the light of fact, it would have an epic grandeur; as it 
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is, it has not a little of the solemn and the tragic. We 
will not attempt to give the philosophy of it. ‘I'he at- 
tempt would only lead us over ground that has already 
been examined in this journal ; or into disquisitions that 
involve many subjects of dispute. Ireland, historical and 
social, is no neglected subject; if it is not yet under- 
stood, it is not from the want of exposition and discus- 
sion. After all that has been written, each according to 
his bent will still form his own theory by which to ac- 
count for the present in the past. We pretend to noth- 
ing here, but to mark in this movement a few impres- 
sive and distinctive circumstances. We are struck by its 
magnitude. A whole people is in motion, — mighty as 
an ocean, and continuous as its waves. Compared with 
the crowds which are steadily quitting Ireland for ever, 
the armies that all Europe furnished for the Crusades 
were trifling bands. ‘The movement, too, is characterized 
by singular unity, persistency, and decision. Multitudes, 
in spontaneous action, are changing finally their nation 
and their homes. The young mother with her first-born is 
among them, and so is the grandmother; the boy in the 
first decade of his life, and the patriarch verging towards 
his century. They hope not to return. Those whom they 
leave behind have their worst grief in being left, and 
their best consolation in the hope to follow. What is 
there in the world, what is there in history, upon which 
the mind can dwell so wonderingly and so sadly? These 
multitudes flee not before the sword; there is no sound 
of arms in the land. They leave it in silence; their 
steps are not heard. They raise not their weepings; 
they go down quietly into the holds of ships; and dark- 
ness and the noises of the ocean are about them. Their 
exodus is not, like that of the Israelites, a flight from 
bondage, it is a departure by choice ; and et they love 
their native land with the force of passion’ They have 
no flesh-pots behind them to regret, — alas that it should 
be written! — not in jest, but in gloomy truth, — they 
have not even potatoes to lament. In lower value, also, 
than the Israelites, their rulers do not hinder, but hasten, 
their departure, and there are some that seem to regard 
it in the light of an advantage. Depopulation is the 
new idea of a political millennium, and space, emptied of 
its native bone and muscle, a clearing for a future Hiber- 
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nian Eden. Crime and misery will be carried across the 
Atlantic; it is then, perhaps, hoped that owners and 
rulers of the land will be able to find inhabitants for it, 
who will cover it with peace, plenty, and innocence. 
There may at least be room for the experiments ; for, if 
the present movement continues, there will be vacancy 
enough for the new generation, and not sufficient of the 
old population to corrupt it with ancient prejudices. 

The Irish, meaning always by the Irish the people as 
distinct from the aristocracy, have ever been drawn cor- 
dially towards America; not only by the hospitable ref- 
uge which it opens to them, but also by republican feel- 
ings. It may seem strange and paradoxical, — yet it is so, 
— the masses of the laboring Irish are republicans. Were 
Ireland independent to-morrow, it would not be a mon- 
archy. ‘The people, it is true, have the sources of their 
enthusiasm in the past, and their habits of thought are 
traditional; but the past and the traditions with which 
they have sympathy, are too remote to be reproduced in 
any new order of things. ‘There are no means, therefore, 
by which even a native monarchy could be created, 
which would bind them to it with a vital loyalty. They 
come hither, it may be, not with political intelligence, 
but they come with political aptitudes ready for our in- 
stitutions. ‘They come hither, also,— we will say it, — 
with a spirit of affection for our country. Next to their 
own, America is the land of their love, and next to their 
own it ought to be. It is now not merely a land of hope, 
it is almost a land of family, — and many, if called on to 
decide, would not be able to say whether there were 
more of their kindred in America than in Ireland. But at 
present, more than ever before, they look towards America 
and crowd to it. Physical privation began the present 
movement, — a privation aggravated to extremity by fam- 
ine and evictions. ‘I'o this we may add political despair. 
Both united deepen and extend emigration, and already 
it has a force independent of the causes from which it re- 
ceived its original impulse. But the latest and the strong- 
est of these causes, we repeat, is political despair. ‘The 
aspirations which were awakened by O’Connell, and kept 
alive by his agitations, his promises, his prophesies, and 
his eloquence, opened to a people like the Irish, of quick 
imagination and passionate nationality, brilliant vistas 
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of independence and glory. But successive delays began 
to undermine faith, and repeated disappointment to wear 
out patience. Desire was strong as ever, but coming 
no nearer to fruition, it grew into despondency. Wish 
and belief ceased to correspond. Nationality was the 
strongest sentiment in the native heart; and that great 
majority whom this heart animated had. no sympathy 
with British imperialism. Nay, they had a most decided 
repugnance to it. They had no pride in it; it did not 
belong to them ; they did not live, they were only lost in it. 
Of its honors they had little, and of its glories they had 
none. Its fullest citizenship did not meet that aching, 
that longing of desire, which centuries of subjection could 
not stifle. ‘Chat Ireland should be swallowed up in the 
vastness of British imperial power, was worse even than 
servitude. A sway which had to be maintained by force, 
implied a vigor in the governed which was feared ; so that 
pains, and ‘penalties, and coercion, hard as they were, 
were still evidence that nationality was not subdued, and 
the persistency which was still strong enough to provoke 
them was also strong enough to endure them. ‘There was 
in this endurance dignity ; and any suffering had compen- 
sation, which proved that the nation was not extinguished; 
for national extinction, imperial freedom was no equiva- 
lent. It had no value to the mass of the people, if it did 
not serve as a means to national restoration. But this of 
late was losing even to the sanguine the show of proba- 
bility. Years gathered on O’Connell ; gloom gathered 
on the people. The imprisonment of ‘the great tribune 
was as a stroke of palsy to their expectations. There 
was now no likelihood that the halls of ‘Tara would ever 
be rebuilt; the harp of silent memories was not to be re- 
strung, and give them sounds of renovated glory. “ The 
songs of the olden time” were not to be hymns of vic- 
tory to a new generation. [rom the dispiriting citizen- 
ship of British imperialism, not a few looked back with 
regret to the era of 1782, and even to the bad days be- 
yond it. They were not, indeed, times to be commended ; 
but there was /ife in them ; there was hilarity in them ; 
and, above all, there was hope in them. Bigotry and 
faction, local tyranny and political corruption, abounded 
among the gentry, but numbers, even of the vicious among 
them, were kindly hearted, and among the virtuous there 
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were a few patriots, who would have redeemed the worst 
ages, and adorned the best. The peasants had no votes, 
but they had frolic; they were, indeed, degraded, but 
they were not outcasts. Dublin was confined, compact, 
and dirty. Its streets were not broad and lofty, but 
neither were they empty and dilapidated. Grand build- 
ings had not yet arisen to be gaudy ruins, and statues 
did not look down in stony mockery upon destitution 
and desolation. Dublin was small; it was not grand, but 
it was cheerful ; it was not liberal, but it was hearty. Its 
mansions were hospitable. They abounded with good 
cheer, and they shone with beauty ; and both the good 
cheer and beauty were native and abundant. Life could 
be easily more orderly and more imposing than in those 
days it was in Dublin, but it would be hard to have it 
more brilliant, more intellectual, or more graceful. The 
Irish University, the Irish Parliament, and the Irish bar, 
all centred in Dublin, and they were all that learning 
and oratory could make them. The public men of the 
day were familiar with the languages of Greece and 
Rome. Many of them equalled the greatest of ancient 
statesmen in grandeur of eloquence, and transcended them 
in grandeur of sentiment. They were men to be proud 
of; and now many who decry their measures glorify their 
genius. Even Donnybrook fair had its charms. Its song 
and dance, its capers and fun, its shows and juggleries, 
its whiskey-drinking and shillelahs, formed a grotesque 
comedy: it was the saturnalia of a people whose life 
was made up of strange and queer contrasts; it was the 
burlesque and aggregate of their oddities. It was no 
lofty exhibition, but it was distinctive, vital, national. 
Subsequent changes brought liberty, enlightenment, poli- 
tics, discussion, parish-schools, and poor-rates. ‘Then 
came the inevitable and unseen events of potato-rots, 
famine, cholera, the decline of the population with pes- 
tilential rapidity, the bankruptcy of patricians, and the 
despair of plebeians. It was despair every way. Fact 
became a terrible reality. No ardor could resist, and no 
rhetoric could disguise it. O’Connell himself quailed be- 
fore it; his words were bold, but his spirit was sinking. 
He sickened: so did the people’s hope: it died with him in 
his death, and it was buried in his grave. Young Ireland 
put forth its voice; nothing was around it but popular 
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despondency, and none answered to its call. It was not 
indifference in the people, it was not inaction in the 
priests, which caused this want of response to the insur- 
rectionary call; it was despair in both, —the despair of 
instinct in the one, the despair of intelligence in the 
other. And both were right. Both, in their respective 
modes, understood that to face the banded armies of the 
British empire, at peace, was simply to rush upon de- 
struction. ‘They forbore; multitudes died of hunger; and 
now all are quitting Ireland who can. They come hither 
with increasing numbers, and with increasing rapidity. 
The aggregate swells as it moves, and the momentum 
quickens with continuance. Hitherward they come, and 
until impeded by some natural law, hitherward they will 
come. Every thousand that arrives is an encouragement 
for ten thousand others. It is also for them a’prepara- 
tion and a power. ‘The forerunners encourage those be- 
hind them to follow by their example; they supply them 
with funds to enable them to come; and by being here 
already, they strip exile of its repulsiveness, by awaiting 
them with the welcome of friendship and society. These 
are influences that increase by their own action, and that 
by every successive exertion become stronger and stronger. 
The attraction will soon so preponderate in this direc- 
tion, that no force on the other side can counteract, or 
even counterbalance it. No offers of land, no advances 
in wages, no guarantees for independence, no indica- 
tions of prosperity, will be sufficient to keep emigrants 
at home, or to induce them to return. 

But instead of looking at these emigrants in the mass, 
we will take one of them as an individual, — an individ- 
ual of the laboring order,— and trace him in four tran- 
sitions of his course; namely, in leaving Ireland, in land- 
ing in America, in arranging for settlement, and in being 
settled. 

Departure from one’s native shore is, under any cir- 
cumstances, a serious movement, and is melancholy 
when most hopeful. To be able to quit with indiffer- 
ence the land of youth, of friends, and of all first emo- 
tions, we cannot regard as a heroic virtue, but as a selfish 
vice. And the instinct of attachment to native things, 
which makes it grief to part from them, is no matter of 
education. It belongs to the human heart, and it is a 
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grief which is Jikely to be more poignant in the breast 
of the laborer than in that of the scholar. When we 
consider how local and restricted laborious life is, espe- 
cially in olden countries, we will not count the trial small 
which wrenches it away from all its native associations. 
These native associations are of great value, and what- 
. ever the political economist may assert, it is, we think, 
no common hardship, that an honest man, who is willing 
and able to work, cannot, if he so desires, find subsistence 
in the. country which bore him, and a grave in the soil 
which holds the dust of his fathers. ‘The poor man’s 
pride suffers by emigration, as well as his affections. 
Whatever the poor man can glory in — after his con- 
science — lies near him. The sphere of his life is not 
that of a nation, not even of a country, scarcely of a 
parish; it is that of his immediate neighborhood. Be- 
yond that he is not known, and away from that he loses 
consequence. ‘There the worth of his character is un- 
derstood, and there are the witnesses of his integrity. 
His manners are not there grotesque, because they are in 
keeping with the manners of those around him; and the 
habits which expose him elsewhere to mockery are, 
where he was born, the habits of associates. ‘That for- 
tune of an upright fame, which was all the wealth he 
had, he loses for the time when he quits his home. The 
distant man will not know his claim, — it may be that 
he will be slow to learn it, or careless to give it credit. 
He must depart; he must go he knows not whither, and 
he must meet he knows not whom; he must turn from 
the fields in which, while he had leave to toil in them, 
summer was pleasant and winter was not bitter. Away 
in strange lands, he must look for another life, and try as 
best he can to learn it. It will be long repugnant to him. 
He quits his country from poverty, — that, in itself, is a 
hard and forbidding thing, turn where he may. Poverty 
has manifold disadvantages. Even the outside of it is 
often read by the benevolent as they would read a bill 
of indictment. It is not comely; and, like an idiot in a 
family, the tolerance of it is local. It is not so with 
wealth. It is for all countries, and has friends every- 
where. It is cordial and inspiring to all who come near 
to it. Wealth is, indeed, a most admirable talisman for 
the discovery of gracious people. The rich man upon 
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his travels must be hard to please, if he does not receive 
all the attentions he can pay for; and they must be dull 
with a stupidity not often found in civilized regions, 
upon whom the charm which he bears has no power. 
Bright looks and welcome wait upon it, and though 
heart is not salable, smiles are ready, and smiles are 
sufficient for the passing hour. Fair apparel and a full 
purse are always pleasingly intelligible; and the best 
letter of igtroduction is a letter of credit. Music is said 
to be a universal language, but of no music is this so 
true as of the music of the mint. It is a fine softener 
of the harsher passions. Even bandits become tender to 
the sound of doubloons. They treat with distinguished 
consideration the plethoric trader, whose money-bag is - 
as protuberant as his paunch; but they pummel without 
remorse the miserable pretender whose purse is as ema- 
ciated as his jaws. Practical philosophy in prosperous 
nations sets a direful mark upon poverty. Misfortune 
is often taken as the sign of evil, and as the evidence of 
crime. Poverty in the view of this philosophy is a re- 
pulsive caitiff, a worthless villain, a most unmitigated 
scoundrel. A worn hat covers an empty pate; a seedy 
coat conceals a suspicious character; and a ragged 
wretch is a self-evidently ragged rascal. There is, how- 
ever, a kindlier philosophy than this, — and we think a 
wiser one,— which believes that an honest heart may 
beat under a threadbare garment, and that even the emi- 
grant clad in shreds may have a conscience of unstained 
integrity. 

The Irish emigrant leaves the shores of his country, 
very commonly, under much illusion. General reports 
concerning America reach him with many exaggerations, 
— exaggerations which, coming to his imaginative tem- 
perament from the far-off land of his fancy and his hope, 
he easily believes in the land of his sufferings and his 
despair. Private accounts are seldom more exact than 
general reports. ‘The Irish settler in America, who has 
attained to any degree of comfort, writes a glowing ac- 
count of it to his relative and neighbor at home. Under 
the influence of novelty and contrast, the settler cannot 
write with cool exactness; under the influence of distress, 
and desire to escape from it, the recipients of the letter 
find even more promise than the letter meant. Add to 
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this, that the writer is seldom a master of expression, 
and that, if he were, the reader would rarely be able to 
enter into its precision. The illusion, however, would be 
soon dispelled, were it confined to the poetry of sweet 
words; but not so, —#it is corroborated by substantial 
benefits. From every part of this wide Union, the inland 
mails come burdened to the British ones, with rudely 
directed letters; most are for Ireland, and all contain re- 
° mittances. Rough as they are in diction, they are gen- 
erous in spirit. They tell not of the hardship with which 
this money was earned; they tell not of the sacrifices 
with which it was spared ; they merely say, If you 
are hungry, buy food with it, but if you can spare it 
from your wants, use it to quit -Treland, and come to 
America. ‘Take into account how often this is the im- 
port of letters from America, — silent on disappointment, 
exultant on success, —it will not then seem surpris- 
ing, that a belief should prevail that a country from 
. which money comes in such abundance must have 
money beyond measure, and that money so graciously 
bestowed must be easily acquired. Many a man, there- 
fore, about to emigrate, fancies, and not unnaturally, that, 
if once in the great land of Columbus, he has only to 
show himself to obtain employment, and that to have 
employment is to be on the certain road to wealth. 
Leaving a country so under the dominion of class and 
caste as Ireland is, some things which he has heard of 
men’s social relations in America lead him often into 
very erroneous ideas of Liberty and Equality. The 
ploughman, indeed, can shake hands with the President, 
but, also, “a cat can look at a king.” In the prac- 
tical concerns of life, these two possibilities are about of 
equal worth. A servant may cut mutton with his mas- 
ter; but if he is a master who adds French sauces to 
his mutton, the servant merely looks on and beholds him 
eat it. Turtle-soup admits of no plebeian companion- 
ship, and no free and enlightened citizen, even of our 
glorious republic, drinks Burgundy with his butler. The 
liberty and equality which the emigrant will meet, all 
that he can reasonably desire, are the liberty and equality 
which afford him an unobstructed scope for whatever 
his capacity and opportunities enable him to be. Not 
merely an unobstructed scope either, but many aids 
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and encouragements besides. Yet grades and social 
differences are here, as well as in the nation he is leaving. 
No citizen in this country but can do something in mak- 
ing a president; for any one citizen, however, to be made 
a president, is really a hard matter. Some great citizens 
— of magnificent genius — have struggled for it all their 
lives, and yet have missed it. Itis for this reason, that, 
whenever we are in conversation with a very ambitious 
mother, we always advise her in her hopes for a gifted 
son to be moderate, — never to let her aspirations soar 
above the chief-justiceship. In testimony to the reason- 
ableness of womanhood and maternity, we must say 
that we have seldom met a mother, either among our na- 
tive or our adopted citizens, who was not willing to be 
content with this modest expectation. Every mother 
cannot be the mother of the Gracchi; neither can every 
mother be mother of a president. In a word, and seri- 
ously, the man is most wisely prepared to come here, 
who comes with the conviction that he will have to enter 
on an obstinate and hardy effort; and the friend who 
aids him towards this conviction gives him most efh- 
cient help. 

The second stage in ‘our emigrant’s transition — that 
of his landing —is not a very cheering one. It is nota 
cheering subject for description, —#it is not one that is 
likely to gain a pleased attention from the American 
reader, or to kindle the soul of an Irish writer. The emi- 
grant, whom we must take to represent the most numer- 
ous class, is often ill prepared to leave, and, if possible, 
worse prepared to land. He has but touched the shore, 
when many of his illusions disappear. The hard reali- 
ties which he finds are extremely unlike the visions of 
which he dreamed. Frequently he stands almost penni- 
less in the city into which he is thrown. He who was at 
home unused to towns, finds himself instantly a stranger 
amidst a measureless wilderness of streets and throngs. 
The pressure of great masses surrounds him. The hum 
of care, of commerce, or of pleasure, which fills the air 
about him, has no sound in it that his fancy can inter- 
pret into welcome. But the emigrant is not always 
friendless; perhaps seldom entirely so. ‘The same hos- 
pitable feelings which bind neighbors and relatives to 
one another in Ireland, are still more powerful when 
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they come together in America. Shelter and food are 
often gratuitously given, — and this, not for days, but for 
weeks. A poor man will not turn out the acquaintance 
whom he knew at home, while he has space upon his 
floor, and a slice remaining of his loaf. We are in pos- 
session of facts, which convince us that there is ever 
going on among the Irish a mutuality of assistance, that 
strangers to the Irish character do not know, and cannot 
even imagine. ‘The vices of the Irish are open, passion- 
ate, uproarious, often sanguinary,— their virtues are 
silent, domestic, personal. The vicious Irishman al- 
ways attracts attention. He is soon felt in a communi- 
ty of order as a disturbing character, and he is quickly 
brought to punishment. Undoubtedly he deserves it, 
and let him have it. We have noticed with very great 
breadth of attention the records of crime in the courts 
of the country. It could not be disguised under any 
assumption of journalism that the writer of this paper 
is an Irishman, and therefore we (using, of course, 
the we of journalism) have been sensitive for our coun- 
trymen. We have noticed that they are here, much as 
they are at home, the criminals of the impulsive passions, 
— seldom of the calculating ones. We have observed 
that the murders they have done have been generally 
in hours of insanity, and under the illusions of excited 
blood and brain. Not the better, we admit, than other 
kinds of murder, but different. When we have seen 
cases of astute incendiarism, with no object but to cheat 
insurance companies, — when we have read of instances 
of cool and planned assassination for the mere increase 
of property,— when we have noticed the execution of 
frauds, that by their genius and augustness of perpetra- 
tion gave the miscreants who contrived them infamous 
celebrity, — we have never found them Irish. In the 
report of a charge delivered not long since by a magis- 
trate to a jury, we read the assertion that foreigners com- 
mitted crimes of which natives had hardly a conception. 
It was a severe saying, and, coming with the solemnity 
of judicial expression, peculiarly affected us. We not 
only doubted the fact, but disbelieved it. Such is hu- 
manity, that wherever men aggregate there is great sin, 
and no nation has a title to cast the first stone. But we 
have to claim for the Irish the poor freedom from crimes 
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foreign to our nature. Wicked and reckless in their pas- 
sions though they are, we claim for them also a rare 
gentleness and kindliness in their virtues. Among these 
virtues is their neighborly affection, their social human- 
ity. Such virtues abound among them; they abound 
without notice, beyond notice, and they abound no less 
in their emigrant than in their native relations. We 
have been much impressed with this fact in America. 
There is something almost Jewish in their adherence to 
each other and to Ireland: except, indeed, that now and 
then contests arise among them, which show that they 
have not, like the Israelites, forgotten their feuds in their 
dispersion. Still, the analogy is on the whole a just one, 
— in their exile they forget much that separated them at 
home, and they love as well as forget. Were it not for 
the aid that residents here from Ireland afford privately 
to recent comers, not a few would perish every season. 
We ourselves have known of zealous Catholics giving 
shelter to deep-blue Protestants, — and in a small apart- 
ment, — more than illustrating the prophecy of the lion 
lying down with the lamb, in the Ribbon-man holding 
communion with the Orange-man, and feeding him. 
We personally have not known the converse, — but we 
have no doubt that the converse also has often taken 
place. A numerous class must have work in the cities, 
or near the sea-board, or despair. Necessity thus 
crowds the cities and the sea-board. But even when 
the Irish emigrant has funds, he is too apt to remain 
in cities until they are exhausted. He falls then under a 
like necessity with him who was on his arrival destitute. 
Nay, by becoming an additional candidate in competition 
for leave to toil, he doubles the difficulty on them both. 
There is that in an Irishman’s disposition which ab- 
hors the wilderness, and yet there is that in it also which 
renders cities and masses dangerous to him. The sense 
of solitude is to the Irish heart intolerable. Among his 
fellows he likes to live; among his fellows he likes to 
die; living or dying, he seems to act always in accord- 
ance with the primitive announcement, “It is not good 
for man to be alone.” He likes to be christened in a 
crowd; he likes to be married in a crowd; and he likes 
to be buried in a crowd. We once knew an Irish Cath- 
olic, who tried his hand at turning Protestant. But on 
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the day that he attended church the congregation was 
miserably small: the new convert became alarmed, turned 
from the porch, ran back as fast as he could, nor stopped 
a moment, until he felt himself warmly and comfortably 
at Mass in the sweltering perspiration of a throng which 
made his bones ache, but put his heart at ease. 

We also knew an Irish Protestant, who, as he advanced 
in years, became very anxious as to the prospective credit 
of his funeral. His family had been popular, albeit they 
were Cromwellian. It was not the Bible-portion of their 
trooper ancestor’s spirit which came down to them, 
but the fighting, riding, and drinking tendency of it. 
This was at least the part of it which this son of it in- 
herited. His ancestors voted for penal laws, but never 
executed any; they fought duels, cracked jokes as they 
snapped pistols,and loved men all the better who tried 
to shoot them, or whom they tried to shoot. They were 
famous at fox-hunts. The father of the individual to 
whom we refer had his stables covered with trophies 
gained in this heroic exercise, and was as proud of fox- 
tails as an Indian warrior is of scalps. ‘The men of this 
family drank claret with Catholic priests whom they 
might have hanged, and winked at religious ceremonies 
which they had declared high treason. They horse- 
whipped peasants, but played football with them; they 
would not have them free, but they made them drunk. 
They were vigorous and hardy fellows ; not a man of them 
was ever sober at night, or a sluggard in the morning. 
They were great Protestants, but poor theologians. They 
would have stumbled in the commandments. They glo- 
ried in Cromwell, but they knew as much of the doctrine 
of the Westminster divines, as they did of Melchisedek’s 
father. But they were wonderfully popular, and all of 
them had big funerals. O’Connell and politics stopped 
this course of things, and the individual to whom we 
allude felt that this was a sore grievance. He wished 
to walk quietly in the way of his fathers, and be as nu- 
merously attended to the grave. He had not their hearty 
zeal for Cromwell, por their hearty hatred of the Pope, 
—it was a sort of mixed feeling; like his whiskey and 
water, it was half-and-half. He, too, was popular, for 
he was reckless, jovial, and social; and in quieter times 
he might have died a Protestant, and yet had a mile-long 
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funeral. It had in some manner, however, got into the 
popular mind, that at the last he intended not to send 
for the parson, but the priest. This was his puzzle, —if 
he sent for the parson, he would have a poor chance of a 
procession, since he himself made a considerable part of 
the Protestant congregation. He was a large man, and 
in his way respectable. If he sent for the priest, he 
would have a burial worthy of his ancestors, and be 
carried to the grave as they were, with thousands in at- 
tendance. The wish for the big funeral was decisive, 
and so he sent for the priest. 

This strong social feeling of the Irishman has its evilside, 
therefore, as well as its good. It exposes him to much peril, 
and especially in circumstances that are new and strange. 
It induces him to fix himself in cities, and he soon be- 
comes so enslaved in them that he cannot quit them. He 
must have companionship, and that which he can have for 
little seeking, it were well for him if it were hard to find. 
And thus it comes that emigrant after emigrant adds 
particle to particle to that living flood of city populations 
pregnant with mysteries of suffering and struggle; a col- 
lective mass of stationary toil and want, palsying to in- 
dividual endeavor and fatal to individual character. 

Emigration from Ireland hither must now, we think, 
‘become a grave subject for the statesman. Henceforth 
this movement will not be confined to day-laborers. It 
will include the farmer, the trader, the scholar, the capi- 
talist. ‘They will come with their money, their energy, 
and their skill; and in accordance with its increased im- 
portance and magnitude, the movement must assume 
consistency and purpose. In this the humble emigrant 
cannot but gain advantage. But in the mean time, the 
first need to him is a care for him on his arrival. That 
care would be repaid a hundred-fold, not only in chari- 
ty, but in saving. Every emigrant rescued from the city 
is given to the soil, and every emigrant given to the soil 
is a fund of productive wealth given to the nation. This 
care implies nothing in the least derogatory to the emi- 
grant’s independence; nothing impertinent, and nothing 
obtrusive. It is simply the kindly interference of a be- 
nignant hospitality. This care might, we think, be used 
in one particular for incalculable good; that is, in pro- 
viding for the emigrant cheap, honest, and comfortable 
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boarding-houses. There is, it seems to us, a beneficent 
use of capital, even to a strictly mercantile end ; for there 
may be a beneficent motive in choosing one method of 
gain rather than another, though nothing in the meas- 
ure of gain is either risked or lost. The capital invested 
in model lodging-houses in London is a profitable invest- 
ment; but it is not the less a beneficent one. Invest- 
ments in model emigrant boarding-houses in American 
cities would be as secure, and a not less noble use of 
money. In a truly grand sense, it would be a fulfil- 
ment of that Divine Word, which declares that in the 
person of the sheltered stranger Christ himself is ‘cared 
for and harbored. 

Emigrants should aim to settle upon land. This is 
the third topic of our subject. The rule must have 
many modifications and exceptions, but we hold to its 
general spirit. In cities emigrants, as a mass, have no 
hope but servitude. Even this becomes more and more 
precarious. We have ourselves made earnest exertion 
for emigrants, without success, to procure very servile 
employment. The difficulty daily increases, as any one 
may know who takes the least interest in the condition 
of destitute strangers. Away from cities the public 
works are becoming crowded. Canals are out of date, 
at least as highways of travel. Railroads, however mul- 
tiplying, keep no pace with the constant supply of labor. 
The present condition of Europe, and all the signs which 
indicate its future condition lead us to infer, that the 
tide of population hitherward has only begun to flow, 
and that we have as yet but the ripple of its swell. It 
is not wise, then, nor prudent, to rest for support upon 
any specific forms of labor. We say nothing against labor 
on public works or in private homes. It is honest labor; 
and all honest labor is manly. The work is honest, we 
admit, but there is no hope in the work; it is manly, 
but it has not the force of individual progress in it. It 
is not vital and expansive; it is void of impulsion and 
aspiration. We would therefore say to every Irish emi- 
grant, to every Irish laborer, “ If you have means, settle on 
your own spot of soil; dig for yourself; be your own mas- 
ter: if you have not means, try to acquire them ; and to this 
purpose direct your energies and your earnings.” Life 
upon the soil ought, we think, to be congenial to the 
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feelings and the habits of an Irish emigrant. The moor, 
the hill-side, the meadow, the copse, the wood, the moun- 
tain, the potato-garden, and the grain-field, were the 
scenes amidst which he was reared. Country sports were 
the amusements of his youth, and country employments 
the toils of his manhood; and when we ourselves go 
back and live in memory, our dream is on the hill, 
looking around us for the solitary shepherd, or in the 
harvest-time, gladdened by the multitude of mowers and 
reapers. We should think that such labors would have 
in themselves a great incitement. Gallantly to sway 
the scythe, bravely to wield the sickle, steadily to guide 
the plough, are occupations which, we think, a man 
would not, if he could, forsake, to heave mud out of 
dikes, or to carry burdens upon wharves. When reduced 
to this toil, he would often, we fancy, call to mind the 

een pastures of former times, — the song of the linnet 
and the lark, the familiar cock-crow, the deep notes of the 
blackbird and the thrush, — and though he could not 
have these things back again, he would often wish, we 
should imagine, for a life more like to that which he had 
among them. There is something, too, in the owner- 
ship of acres which is grateful to an Irishman’s pride. 
Though the acres which a man first acquires bring with 
them no boast.of heirship, yet if a man pines for a 
dream of ancestry, let him look onward to his grand- 
children, and be, as Sir Boyle Roche would say, a grand- 
father to himself. ‘TTo be serious, a hardy workingman 
can find no position with so much dignity in it, with 
so much of real independence, as that of a cultivator. 
Toil on land ennobles his position, and removes it from 
all that would render it inferior and invidious. ‘Toil on 
a man’s own land, be the land ever so wild, is toil in a 
man’s own right. It is the action of a sovereign, and 
he is free, as has been finely said, “ from the centre to the 
stars.” ‘The advantages, socially, morally, and economi- 
cally, of such a position, we cannot in this brief space 
exhibit; and there is no occasion, for they are easily con- 
ceived. Were the Irish emigrant more systematically 
than he has been a settler upon land, he would have 
had a place in the social scale of this country more 
favorable to his better qualities than that which he has 
actually held. He would then have been a direct creator 
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of wealth. The agency which he has had in the national 
resources would have been more readily observed, and 
more distinctively acknowledged. The emigrant is, in- 
deed, a creator of wealth in making a railroad, as well as in 
tilling a farm, but his agency is not so clearly discerned. 
But when a garden is made to bloom where only wild 
grass grew, then there can be no mistake. Rural settle- 
ment, too, would be generative of most extensive moral 
influence. ‘There would, for instance, be the influence of 
fixed condition. Religious feeling and religious habits 
would exert their due power. The home-virtues of order, 
thrift, cleanliness, would be cultivated and matured. Ed- 
ucation would do its work and have noticeable results. 
A fixed condition, besides its positively good influences, 
would save Irish emigrants from evil ones. Many of the 
temptations which beset the laboring Irish in this coun- 
try belong to unsettled and undefined relations with so- 
ciety. Land would be a centre of steadiness. Land is 
the basis of all wealth; for it is the feeder of all life. 
The man who tills the soil which he fairly owns, cannot 
be poor if the soil gives any due return to his labor. 
Banks may break down, parties may prophesy ruin from 
opposite directions, storms of eloquence may rage, laws 
may be made and unmade; but so long as the rain com- 
eth down from heaven, so long as the earth is properly 
solicited to give forth her increase, so long as the farmer 
is allowed quietness for his toil, he will have seed for the 
sower and bread for the eater. ‘To the emigrant of some 
patience and a little means, there is land here open, — 
land as teeming with abundance as the sun ever warmed 
or as the rain ever watered. Here it is, in this mighty 
America, in its virgin freshness; it wooes the seeker by 
its freedom, and it waits for him with its bounty. Here it 
is, with its wide and sweeping verdure, lovely through its 
eternity of unused seasons. Here it is, with no despot 
or bailiff, — with no distraints, — no evictions, — free as 
the air that blows over it, and rich as the dew that falls 
upon it. Here it is, with its floor of mountains, plain, 
lake, and river, — with its roof of lucent sky, for the exile 
to find his home, and lock up featless to the stars. 

There are, we know, practical difficulties in the way of 
settlement; but none, we trust, which practical knowledge 
may not remove. If wisdom and experience do not re- 
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move them, the power of necessity must. Emigration, 
on the scale to which it fast approaches, must take such 
shape and method as will compel isolated individualism 
to give place to associated order. It is not possible for 
persons going each for himself ever to possess or oc- 
cupy the magnificent West; but numbers can do that in 
union, for which separately they have no power. Irish 
emigrants, like those of other nations, must colonize in 
bodies. ‘The Germans, the Swedes, the Norwegians, 
come in bodies. This takes solitude from the wilder- 
ness, lays hold upon it in the strength and charity of 
mutual affection and companionship, plants at once upon 
it the living germs of society, and awakens it with the 
sacred voices of the temple and the home. Let-it not 
be said that the Irish cannot do likewise, that they cannot 
travel together in agreement, or dwell together in unity. 
In our closing reflections , We very briefly consider the 
emigrant as settled. And, writing in the spirit of the 
American mind, we attach not the idea of firm and 
decisive citizenship to the condition of casual, depen- 
dent, daily, and servile toil. ‘The American mind cannot 
join the thought of a perpetual state of hire with a man- 
ly freedom. This is a source of much of its arrogance, 
scorn, intolerance, but it is also the source of its boldness, 
its elasticity, its self-resolve, and its self-reliance. The 
American accepts any work for the time, if it pays. He 
does it cheerfully, he does it manfully; but if it is at 
the bidding of another, he does not intend to do it al- 
ways, or to do it long. ‘The American journeyman in- 
tends to be an employer. ‘The American clerk has it in 
his own mind, that in good time he will be a capitalist. 
The American laborer, working on another man’s farm, 
solaces his fatigue by calculating how long it may cost 
him, if he likes the location, to buy the owner out. The 
American waiter, while handing round Madeira, resolves 
that, when he comes to give dinners, he will be generous 
in Champagne. Lord Jeffrey once observed, that, if a 
prize were offered for a new translation of the Greek 
Testament, some Yankee would begin the Greek alpha- 
bet, and win the prize, While critical scholars were resolv- 
ing to set about it. Any man, therefore, who is satis- 
fied with perpetual dependence, any man who is void 
of aspiration and incapable of effort, is not in harmony 
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with the spirit of American life, and with the genius of 
American society. We would not that a word which 
escapes us should seem to justify irritation with a man’s 
honest condition; we would not that it should excite in 
him a reckless desire to change or quit it. ‘'he humblest 
task which keeps a man from want is not to be despised. 
It is not to be relinquished with haste, it is to be fulfilled 
with loyalty, and held with cautious patience. Adven- 
ture, speculation, eagerness for riches, repugnance to 
common toil, contempt for sober experienc e, faith in gold- 
en dreams, — these are among the most glaring faults of 
our age. Far be it from us to preach disturbing doc- 
trines. We advocate, indeed, the sentiment of aspira- 
tion, but it is aspiration following its purpose with the 
constancy of Christian rectitude, and with the quiet of 
manly perseverance. ‘That fixed occupation of the soil, 
which we would recommend; that trust in regular in- 
dustry, which we would urge; that content in modera- 
. tion, which we would desire for ourselves and others, — 
are not in unison with the passionate spirit of our day. j 
They are, however, the only means of a true prosperity, : 
and, with all earnestness, we would wish to see the Irish 
emigrant acting in the temper of our philosophy. It 
would be his most effectual guarantee against distress, 
it would be his most complete emancipation from hope- 
less and servile labor. y 
We do not overlook the trials which the emigrant 
must meet in any space that is free and open to him. 
His shanty will be bare and rough, but surely it can 
" be hardly worse than that which a railroad laborer in- 
habits. His toil will be severe, it may be long, but the 
reward is noble, a settled and permanent independence. 
We look beyond a few years on the space where he has 
labored. We see no more the groundling log-hut. The 4 
wilderness has sprung into bloom. A comely dwelling 
is imbosomed amidst offices and orchards. A domain is 
conquered and possessed; crops and cattle, rich fields 
and full barns, evince the patient royalty of fortitude and 
toil. Here the needy friend may come without fear of 
trespass. Here the stranger may enter, and find no 
empty welcome. Here there is no terror of an approach- 
ing rent-day, for God alone is the landlord. God made 
the earth that so it may be used. ‘Thus it is prepared 
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by man, and then it is a beautiful heritage for the chil- 
dren or the successors of him who thus prepares it. The 
barren place is made a garden. Children sport where 
the bison fed; herds of oxen fatten where deer had 
roamed; and ‘the house-dog bays where wolves had 
howled. ‘The man, come whence he may, who contrib- 
utes to this work his share of thought and muscle, does 
much to make society his debtor. The fine action of 
genius is very pleasant, but the hard effort of labor must 
come first. ‘he pioneer and the settler must be in ad- 
vance of author and of artist. The sounds of music 
must come alter the echoes of the axe; the painter must 
be in the wake of the hunter; the ploughman must be 
before the poet; and the hut must be the herald of the 
temple. H. G. 





Art. V.— THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


In all departments of human thought and action there 
is, at the present day, an eager demand for what is prac- 
tical, and in all departments the answer is given by the 
voice of experience, that what is theoretical is practical ; 
and that the most certain method of attaining practical 
results is to develop perfectly theoretical knowledge. 
And in religion, while we steadfastly maintain that good- 
ness of heart and righteousness of life are the principal 
marks and fruits of wisdom, we are not to forget that the 
contemplation of divine truth is necessary to make that 
truth affect our hearts and lives. ‘The intellect has its 
claims, as well as the affections; and the heart cannot be 
satisfied with our religion, unless it has first satisfied the 
head. 

‘There can be no questions more worthy of our atten- 
tion than those which relate to the revelations which 
God has made of himself. The Unitarian body, dissent- 
ing from the views of those who believe in a Triune 
God, and .agreeing in their worship of the Father as the 
one Supreme Being, have not stated very definitely their 
views concerning the Son and the Holy Spirit. This is 
especially true concerning the offices of the Spirit and 
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our relations to him. Yet_the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is one of most intense interest to the Christian; and a 
discussion of it would throw much light on our views of 
the offices of Christ. 

We propose, therefore, a brief discussion of a single 
point in this doctrine, namely, the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. The whole Christian Church, with inconsidera- 
ble exceptions, have declared the Spirit to proceed from 
the Father and Son. Unitarian writers have usually as- 
sumed the Spirit to proceed from the Father only. We 
are inclined to the opinion that it proceeds from the 
Father, through the Son. 

The Father of our spirits doubtless moves upon our 
hearts himself, without the intervention of any agency. 
We ask the reader to bear this concession in remem- 
brance. We do not deny that it is a doctrine both of 
Scripture and of reason, that God dwelleth in the heart 
of the humble, that the Father himself works within us 
. to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

But in addition to this there is a Holy Ghost promised 
to the disciples, and dependent on Jesus’s leaving them 
We are inclined to believe this influence is exerted by Je- 
sus himself; coming from the Father through the Son; 
wrought by the power of the Father, but dependent on 
the will of the Son; exerted by Jesus at his own pleasure. 

The first argument in favor of this view is, that it is 
Scriptural; that is, it explains better than either of the 
other two views many passages in the four Gospels, and 
the book of Acts, the fundamental Scriptures of our faith. 

. We acknowledge that, if texts are considered weighty in 
proportion to their number, the Gospel of John will give 
the strongest proof of the doctrine. But if explicit state- 
ment is of value, then the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles are still stronger witnesses. And even in 
Matthew’s Gospel, in which some affect to find such low 
views of the power and offices of Christ, we have several 
recognitions of this power of Jesus over the hearts of his 
disciples in all time. There is, for instance, the Baptist’s 
annunciation that the Messiah should “ baptize with the 
Holy Ghost.” Again, there is Jesus’s own saying, “ No 
man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son shall reveal him.” Still further, there is 
the instance of his reading Peter’s thoughts concerning 
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the tribute-money, showing his power to enter other 
hearts at least as a witness, if not as a Redeemer. Fi- 
nally, to omit those less explicit, we have the words with 
which the book closes: “ Lo, lam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Our Lord in his charge’ to his Apostles, as given by 
Matthew, bids them not to be troubled as to their de- 
fence, when called before magistrates, for the Holy Ghost 
“should in that hour teach them what to say. But in the 
Gospel of Luke, this promise is reported in another form, 
very, strongly corroborative of our view: “For J will 

ive you a mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries 
will not be able to gainsay or resist.” And in the same 
Gospel, we find Jesus distinctly claiming the power of 
sending the Spirit, saying, “ Behold, I send the promise 
of my Father upon you.” 

When we turn to the Gospel of John, we find intima- 
tions of our doctrine in the earlier chapters, and in the 
seventh, this sentence: “The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” This 
agrees perfectly with the words of our Lord: “ If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come; but if I go away, I 
will send him unto you.” ‘The fourteenth chapter is full 
of like sayings ; for instance: “'The Holy Ghost whom 
the Father will send in my name” (i. e. through me). 
“ T will not leave you comfortless, I will come unto you.” 
“ He that keepeth my commandments shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
unto him.” “If a man love me, he will keep my words, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” In the fifteenth chapter 
we find: “ Abide in me, and I in you; without me ye 
can do nothing.” “ The Comforter, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father.” 

Each one of these passages is better interpreted by our 
doctrine than by any other, and the passage last quoted 
seems absolutely to require our belief in it. Add now 
the words of St. Peter, from the book of Acts: “ This 
Jesus, being by the right hand of God exalted, and hav- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” Surely 
this is difficult to reconcile with either the doctrine of pro- 
cession from the Father only, or that of procession from 
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the Father and the Son; while it exactly expresses that 
of procession from the Father through the Son. 

And, finally, we appeal to the narrative of the conver- 
sion of Paul, as evidently implying that Jesus after his 
ascension continued his knowledge of men, his inter- 
course with them and appreciation of their individual 
character. 

Having first, then, this strong argument for our doc- 
trine, namely, that it is Scriptural, we pass to the second, 
that it is reasonable from a priori conceptions of the 
Messiah’s office. If our help was laid upon him, and he 
undertook our salvation, it seems reasonable that he 
should be intrusted with power extending over a longer 
period than the few months or years of his public min- 
istry. We can hardly conceive that God would give 
him the titles and dignity of the Messiah’s office, and 
that he should be called the Saviour of men, the Prince 
of Life, the Head of the Church, and the like, if his pow- 
er ceased with the day of his ascension. It were much 
‘more consonant with our ideas of the Head of the 
Church, and the Redeemer of men, to suppose that then 
his power truly began, and that, being “ lifted up,” he 
was endowed with power “ to draw all men unto him.” 

The principal difficulty, we presume, in the way of 
making our doctrine seem reasonable, is, that it appears 
to give the Saviour omniscience and omnipresence, while 
he carefully denies his possession of these attributes. 
But does the power to read all human hearts, and move 
all human wills, does this imply omniscience and omni- 
presence? We think not. We think we can easily im- 
agine that God should endow a finite spirit with this 
power. When we compare this little ball with the 
boundless universe, and our race with the innumerable 
tribes that people the countless worlds, we cannot feel 
that the guidance of the human family is a work de- 
manding infinite attributes. The belief that our Saviour 
influences the hearts of his saints is not, then, inconsistent 
with our conceptions of finite powers. Indeed, our views 
of spiritual powers are not to be very strongly defined by 
the boundaries of space. Our present relations to space 
are certainly established through our bodily organs, and 
it is not offering any great violence to reason to suppose 
that, when a spirit has passed from the control of the 
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perishing organs of sense, it may have powers no longer 
limited to plac es. Time is more intimately connected 
with our spirits, so that it is impossible, we ‘think, with- 
out casting away reason, to suppose a finite spirit unlim- 
ited by time. Thus the French satirist, by the intuitive 

judgment of genius, makes the existence of his devils 
seem natural, by admitting for them an omniscience in 
regard to the present and ‘past, which implies a spiritual 
omnipresence in space, but denying to them prescience, 
which would imply omnipresence in time. 

When we have, therefore, drawn from the Scriptures 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the Father, — nay, even 
if we have drawn from them the doctrine of the simple 
human nature of the Son,—it would be very rash to 
draw thence the inference that now, in his ascended state 
of exaltation, Jesus has not power to fulfil his office of 
Redeemer, and his promise of being with us always, even 
unto the end of the world. 

A third train of thought leading to our principal view 
arises from the longing ‘of the human heart after sympa- 
thy, after communion with other beings. Not that we 
want any other God than the Father of infinite mercies ; 
nor that we ask to ofler prayers to any other being than 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom the 
Apostles bowed the knee. But when we have read in 
the Gospels the story of our Lord, when we have studied 
his character, trusted in his promises, and found peace 
and joy in believing, then we love him, and cannot but 
hope that he knows us and loves us. Our hearts long 
for a closer personal connection with our Saviour than 
that implied by the mere fact that he left precepts and 
example for us two thousand years ago. We long for a 
present communion ; for an assurance that he is a High- 
Priest living and making atonement for us now, second- 
ing our prayers, rebuking. our sins, strengthening our 
good purposes, and drawing us unto the Father. We 
want a closer personal tie, we want to call him ours; our 
Saviour, our Lord, our Sanctifier, our Comforter, our Ad- 
vocate. So real is this longing for sympathy in the 
human soul, that it has led the Church to believe in the 
omnipresence of Jesus, and to pray to hii in viola- 
tion of the plainest commands of his religion. It has 
also led to the invocation of saints, and to a very wide- 
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spread belief in the ministry of departed spirits to their 
living friends. This latter belief finds its way among 
the most rationalistic sects. Now it appears probable 
that, if the Scripture gives so much countenance to the 
doctrine of Jesus’s perpetual ministry, a doctrine which 
the loving heart is so ready to embrace, it must have been 
intended by Providence that we should believe it. Else 
it would seem that Providence had made the Scriptures 
lead into error. 

‘These desires of the heart for personal friendship with 
Jesus shall surely one day be gratified. If through the 
merey of God we pass from the mists of earth into the 
light and glory of the heavenly Zion, we shall meet there 
the general assembly of -the first- born, and be welcomed 
by friends who have known us on earth; we shall also 
meet Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, and find 
in him one who has known us and named us as his, and 
sealed us with his seal. 

And may not these longings be gratified now? We 
need not take the view held by orthodox sects, but which 
seems to us repugnant to all Scripture, ascribing to the 
Son equally with the Father the oversight of men, and 
the outpouring of the Spirit. God is ever present and 
acting in our inmost souls, and we have no proof that 
our Lord is continually and each moment present with 
us. But the Scriptures seem to us, in the passages to 
which we have alluded, to assert that Jesus exerts some 
power over us, and that he takes each believer person- 
ally under his care. They say in effect, This Jesus, 
whose life on earth was so lovely, and whose spoken 
words, even in the written records, have had the power 
to reconcile you to God, this Jesus, being dead, yet liveth. 
You cannot see him, you cannot speak to him, you are 
to pray to God alone; but your Lord sees you, you 
know not how often; he moves upon your heart, helps 
you to pray, inclines you to act, and fills your soul with 
the peace of heaven. The Father quickeneth whom he 
will, moving in all hearts and at all times, giving life to 
all; and he hath given unto the Son to have life in him- 
self and to quicken whom he will. 

We shall point out only one other train of thought 
leading to this doctrine of the procession of the Spirit 
from the Father through the Son. 
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The increasing science of the age, exalting our concep- 
tions of the Infinite Father, makes it more and more dif- 
ficult for us to resist the impression of awe that we feel 
in approaching his presence. The telescope, reaching 
out into infinite space, tells of his infinite greatness, the 
boundless extent of his works. ‘The microscope, piercing 
almost into atomic structure, tells of his actual presence, 
in all his’ attributes of wisdom, love, and power, at 
each point of all illimitable space. We know, then, that 
he is near us, within us, upholding our being by his pres- 
ent will. Yet how difficult for us to prevent these over- 
whelming thoughts from paralyzing every emotion of 
tenderness towards him. ‘They do not make us doubt 
his being or his love; nay, Science brings her absolute 
demonstrations of the existence of a personal God, a be- 
ing of unbounded love and wisdom and power. She 
causes us, therefore, to adore and give thanks; but it is 
with a hushed and solemn awe, that suspends the very 
emotions which it demands in us. 

Revelation offers to us another and a dearer view of 
God. She, like her sister Science, tells us of an Infinite 
Being. But she shows him in human form. She an- 
nounces his love and mercy in human language, and 
gives us the person and the life of a Son of man, as the 
express image of God. She presents us, not with the 
Lord God of Hosts, ruling and governing all created 
things, but with God in Christ, reconciling the world un- 
to himself, and calling rebellious, wandering children to 
their home of glory. 

Taking thus Revelation in contrast with Science, and 
seeing how it offers a human mediator, through whom 
we may gain a better knowledge of the Creator, as the 
Redeemer of men, it seems reasonable, a priori, to ex- 
pect in Revelation as perpetual a testimony to God as 
we find in creation. 

We believe that expectation is just, and that Jestis of- 
fered a mediation, not for a few months in Judea, but in 
all time and in all places, and that to one who is willing 
to be guided by him he is continually showing the Fa- 
ther, repeating in our hearts the assurances of God’s 
readiness to forgive and sanctify the penitent. 

We promised to close without arguing the point-fur- 
ther, but we may hint at one other confirmation of our 
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views, found in the constant association, as far as our 
observation goes, of the most truly Christian characters 
with the most truly personal attachment to Christ. 

We have presented these views because we have “felt 
deeply interested in them, and grateful to the friends by 
whom they were presented to us. But we are by no 
means so positive of their truth as we are of many 
other points in our creed. The phrase Holy Spirit is 
doubtless used in the Gospels to signify an influence 
from God the Father. Nay, in some passages it may 
not even refer to any direct personal action upon us, but 
may refer to influences of the truth, or influences of nat- 
ural objects. So Paul uses the phrase “spirit of Christ ” 
in at least one passage, to mean simply a state of heart 
like that of Christ. But we have labored to show, and 
we think with some success, that the words “ Holy 
Ghost” in the Gospels and Acts, and perhaps therefore 
in the Epistles, do sometimes signify an influence ex- 
erted by our Lord Jesus, consciously, designedly, of his 
own will, and by the power which God gave him, upon 
the hearts and minds of men in all ages; and that this 
is one of the means by which he becomes the Saviour of 
sinners, the Redeemer of souls. T. He 





Art. VI.—JUVENILE DEPRAVITY AND REFORMATORY 
SCHOOLS.* 


Tue two volumes whose titles are given below are thor- 
ough and elaborate works upon the subject of which they 
treat. ‘They are evidently the fruit of great labor and 
practical thought, containing valuable statistics, carefully 
selected, and interspersed with graphic descriptions of the 
actual condition of society, and with clear statements of 
what should be done to remedy existing evil. The Essay 





* 1. Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous 
Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. By Mary Carpenter. London, 
1851. 8vo. pp. 353. 

2. age Depravity. £100 Prize Essay. By Rev. Henry Worstey, 
M.A., late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, Rector of Eas- 
ton, Suffolk. London. 1849. 8vo. pp. 275. 
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by Rev. Henry Worsley is direct and manly, strong with- 
out exaggeration, concise and forcible in its reasoning, 
and leaves upon the mind a powerful impression. The 
work first named is by the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Lant Carpenter of Bristol, whose spirit of devotion and 
benevolence seems to have descended in a large measure 
upon those who bear his name. Miss Carpenter is already 
widely and favorably known on this side of the ocean. 
Her “ Meditations for Morning and Evening” have aid- 
ed many in spiritual thought; and her “ Memoir of Dr. 
Tuckerman ” is a beautiful and just tribute to the mem- 
ory of that good man. 

The volume before us contains a great amount of in- 
formation, and is admirably adapted to accomplish the 
object for which it was written. It presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the real condition and character of the children 
who are specially exposed to degradation, and who ought 
to be rescued. It shows the necessity of applying a sys- 
tem of sound moral and religious training, and then 
proceeds to consider the principles on which all schools 
established for such purposes should be conducted. 
Both volumes clearly prove that juvenile delinquency 
and depravity exist to a fearful extent in England. 

Mr. Worsley presents the proportion of juvenile crime 
in the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural coun- 
ties, and the relative proportion in rural districts and 
thickly populated towns and cities. The statistics in 
both volumes show a rapid increase of evil, but statistics 
may at times, like other things, be deceptive. There 
may be an apparent increase, when it is simply owing to 
the fact that more crimes are brought to light, through 
the superior organization of the police and the more 
rigid enforcement of law. Still, there is a strong impres- 
sion on the part of those who should know best, that 
the growth of evil in England has been “in an im- 
mensely larger ratio than the increase of population.” 
Crime is always found to be more abundant in pro- 
portion to the density of the population, and therefore 
exigts in more cases and forms in manufacturing and 
commercial districts, and in large cities. The very pres- 
ence of evil is demoralizing, and in those places where 
the degraded congregate in swarming activity, pinched 
in their poverty, reckless in their passions, without any 
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moral restraint,— who does not see that, in such an at- 
mosphere, there will naturally be precociousness in crime ? 

Mr. Worsley maintains that much harm has arisen 
from the consolidation of wealth. In 1770 the lands of 
England were divided among no fewer than 250,000 
families ; but at the close of ‘the revolutionary war, in 
1815, they were found to be concentrated in the hands 
of only 32,000. Property is gathered into large masses. 
The landed proprietor and the tradesman of small capi- 
tal are obliged to labor at a ruinous disadvantage. All 
classes, he ‘affirms, are dividing in that country into the 
indigent and the opulent. The chasm between the rich 
and the poor is constantly widening. ‘The laborer’s hope 
of rising there is a forlorn one. There is no graduated 
ascent, up which the hardy aspirant may toil, step b 
step, with patient drudgery, several rounds in the ladder 
having been broken away. 

Much has been done in England of late years to ben- 
efit the people, by schools and lectures and _ libraries 
and institutes, but the conclusion seems to be, among 
those who have watched the results, that, while the 
higher and middle classes have been socially elevated, 
on the other hand, the lower orders have fallen into a 
more degraded state than at any former period. This 
class has not been reached by these agencies. There is 
a stratum lower down which has not been penetrated, and 
yet upon this basis does the whole fabric of society, in a 
measure, rest. In London there are at this moment, 
without any education whatever except what comes 
from scenes of vice and pollution, more than 100,000 
ehildren. In Byternetn and Bethnal Green, out of a 
population of 112,000, it has been ascertained, by exami- 
nation from house to house, that 16,000 children are 
without any instruction, many of them dwelling in 
neighborhoods and abodes which are the resort of the 
most abandoned characters. Lord Ashley, in a late de- 
bate in the House of Commons, after glancing at the ac- 
tual condition of the more destitute classes, said: “ The 
danger grows wider, deeper, fiercer. No one who has 
heard these statements, and believes them, can hope that 
twenty years more can pass without some mighty con- 
vulsion, some displacement of the whole system of soci- 
ety.” Powerful and prosperous as that nation is, it is 
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sad to think how large a portion of her people are left to 
starve and to sin. In the midst of civilization they re- 
main uncivilized, barbarian in thought and habit, pitia- 
ble and perishing, or daring and dangerous, and in either 
case miserable outcasts among men. Abandoned to 
such wretchedness, they feel that they are degraded and 
wronged, and often with vindictive passion become the 
worst foes of society. Even in the attempt to do good 
among them, we see manifested, particularly in the ear- 
lier efforts, — the repulsive character of the population. 
One’ report says, “ ‘I'he children behaved more like sav- 
ages than. civilized beings, and were as ignorant of God 
or the Saviour as heathens.” ‘The number of applicants 
at the London Mendicity Society in one month was 
22,296. And the Criminal Reports show that the 
amount of juvenile crime is enormous. ‘The largest 
number of offenders throughout England and Wales are 
recorded as being between the ages of fifteen and twenty. 
And not only does the preponderance of crime lie within 
that period, but there is found also to be a progressive 
increase, taking five and ten years together, among those 
under twenty years of age. It is evident, from an exam- 
ination of the statements, that there is an almost incred- 
ible amount of juvenile ignorance and crime. The pro- 
ceedings of courts of law, the reports of the metropoli- 
tan police, are constantly bringing forward the fearful 
results of such a condition of society. And the longer 
the young are neglected, the more deep-rooted and wide- 
spread must become the evil that is deplored. Visit the 
haunts of the destitute, and watch the influences to 
which children are hourly exposed, and we shall wonder 
no longer that they grow up degraded themselves, and 
that they spread a moral infection among others. 


** There is not one of these,” says Dickens, with eloquent in- 


dignation, — “* not one, — but sows a harvest that mankind must 
reap. From every seed of evil in the child a field of ruin is 
grown that shall be gathered in and garnered up and sown again 
in many places in the world, until regions are overspread with 
wickedness enough to raise the waters of another deluge. Open 
and unpunished murder in a city’s streets would be less guilty in 
its daily toleration, than such a spectacle as this. There is not a 
father, by whose side in his daily or his nightly walk these crea- 
tures pass ; there is not a mother among all the ranks of loving 
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mothers in the land; there is no one risen from the state of child- 
hood, but shall be responsible in his or her degree for this enor- 
mity. There is not a country throughout the earth on which it 
would not bring a curse. ‘There is no religion on earth that it 
would not deny. There is no people upon earth it would not 
put to shame.” 


These sentiments will find a response in the minds of 
those who are familiar with the condition of the class of 
children to whom reference is made. Left as they are, 
a life of crime becomes inevitable. It is a duty that soci- 
ety owes both to them and to itself to do whatever may 
be possible to rescue them ; to inquire into the process 
by which the child is transformed into the criminal, not 
to wait until the sturdy criminal has become fully ri- 
pened, and then hope to convict and punish, or even to 
reform him. How much wiser to remove the causes 
which excite to evil, and not to be satisfied with mere 
palliatives, but with Christian benevolence to put in op- 
eration means by which the young, if possible, may be 
trained into excellence instead of vice. 

Miss Carpenter, after speaking of the increase of juve- 
nile delinquency, and showing the extreme ignorance 
that abounds, proceeds to dwell upon the necessity of a 
system of sound moral and religious training, and of re- 
membering that there are depths of society which no or- 
dinary measures will reach,—that there are classes who 
will not seek instruction even near at their hand, but 
need to be sought out and actively reclaimed. She then 
dwells upon Reformatory Schools, and the various sub- 
divisions of the classes for which they are intended. She 
does not include those who have already subjected them- 
selves to the grasp of the law; — these are considered in 
an after part of her book as subjects for penal institutions. 
The Reformatory Schools are for those children who 
are unable to receive instruction in existing schools, and 
who, without instruction gratuitously given, must grow 
up utterly destitute of it, and probably become a burden 
to the state, either as paupers or criminals. 

First are the children of those parents who are pre- 
vented by extreme poverty from sending their children 
to school, but who yet desire education for them; their 
poverty being the result either of unavoidable circum- 
stances or of vicious habits. 
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Then come the offspring of parents low and ignorant, 
who are perfectly careless about the spiritual welfare of 
their children, and who heed not even their physical con- 
dition, except so far as necessity compels them. An- 
other, and, as the writer states, an entirely separate 
class, is formed by the Irish popul: ition, with whom the 
seaport towns especially abound, possessing distinctive 
peculiarities, both in habit and character. After dwell- 
ing more in detail upon these three classes, she says that 
for them “ Free Day Schools” will be found most valu- 
able. But these are unavailable to those children who are 
homeless and friendless, — for these what are called the 
“ Ragged Schools,” and Industrial, or, as they are termed, 
“ Feeding Industrial Schools,’ are needed. These are 
each considered at length through succeeding chapters. 

Miss Carpenter maintains that all w ho, from inability 
or from vicious inclination, will not attend the “ Free 
Day School,” should be compelled to go to one of the 
others just named. Then follows a statement of the 
general principles which should be pursued as essential to 
success. Tirst, there must be faith in the powers of 
the soul and the moral government of God, and a con- 
viction that each one of these poor, perishing creatures 
is of inexpressible value in the sight of God. Secondly, 
love should be the ruling sentiment, —a love as wise as 
it is kind. ‘These she holds to be the fundamental princi- 
ples, and that they should be united with a careful study 
of the laws of the nature, both spiritual and physical, of 
the human being. 

Industrial training should form a part of all such 
schools, and the infusion of a moral tone, based on a 
sense of duty to God, should be the great object to 
which all others should be subordinate. The general 
discipline to be pursued is fully treated, not in the lan- 
guage, as is very evident, of mere theory, but of experi- 
ence. 

It is worthy of note, that the children spoken of are 
described as having inherited a degraded physical as 
well as mental condition, induced by the vices of the par- 
ents. “ Many of the children of the criminal class,” says 
one who has had excellent opportunity of observation, 
“are laboring under bodily injuries; most of them are 
old before they are young; they look haggard, pale, and 
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emaciated.” “About half a dozen boys,” says Lord 
Ashley, “who were selected from one of the Ragged 
Schools to be examined by the surgeon of one of her 
Majesty’s receiving ships at Portsmouth, were all re- 
jected, as being physically disqualified for a sailor's life.” 
Other testimony of a similar character might be cited. 
Excellent suggestions follow in reference to religious and 
moral training, discriminating between mere verbal in- 
formation and that living truth which shall engage the 
affections and influence the conduct. 

The author next proceeds to give an account of what 
are known as the “ Ragged Schools,” describing their ob- 
jects, their working, and the principles by which they 
should be guided, pointing out the errors into which they 
have fallen and the dangers to which they are exposed, 
exhibiting some of the good results which have arisen 
from them, and showing what they can do and what is 
beyond their power. 

She speaks of this as “the only organized movement 
that has been made in the present century to carry edu- 
cation to the lowest depths of society, to seek out in 
their hiding-places the most wretched and deserted chil- 
dren, to shed over them the light of Christianity, and 
thus, if possible, to raise them from their hopeless condi- 
tion.” Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday Schools, 
and the now famous John Pounds, the shoemaker of 
Portsmouth, are associated with this movement. ‘Theirs 
was the individual beginning of what has led to vast or- 
ganizations. ‘There are now in London alone at least 
20,000 children of the very lowest class gathered into 
these schools, the increase in four years being over 
15,000. 

To give an idea of these schools, we make the follow- 
ing extract from another work. 


‘*The pauper children assembled in Norwood, from the gar- 
rets, cellars, and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the 
dense parts of London, are often sent thither in a low state of 
destitution, covered with rags and vermin, often the victims of 
chronic disease, almost universally stunted in their growth, and 
sometimes emaciated with want. ‘The low-browed and i inexpres- 
sive pliysiognomy, or malign aspect of the boys, is a true index of 
the mental darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless spirits, 
and the vicious habits on which the master has to work.” 
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There are no doubt many exceptions to this, as to 
every other rule,and we can imagine here and there chil- 
dren of noble aspect, and with the finest traits of char- 
acter. But as a class we presume vice has left its trace 
upon them even at an early age, and that they suffer also 
through organic laws for the sins of their parents. Still, 
while “they “have an aptitude for lessons of crime, there is 
no one of them so wretched that he may not acquire a 
higher knowledge. And certainly nothing can be more 
honorable than that Christian benevolence which has 
labored so devotedly in their behalf. Well does Miss 
Carpenter say, “ The enterprise was prompted by relig- 
ious faith and love; it has made discoveries of waste 
places of the earth, which none but a Christian would 
have had courage to penetrate, and has awakened public 
attention to a work which is of God, and cannot come 
to naught.” 

These schools were at first held only in the evening, 
once, and in some cases, twice, in the week; but it soon 
became evident that the instructions given in so brief a 
time could do little for those whose daily life was wild 
and reckless, and who were subject at all other seasons 
to demoralizing influences. ‘This led to the establish- 
ment of Day Schools. A detailed account is given of 
both these schools, together with suggestions and rules 
which must be of great value to all teachers engaged in 
this philanthropic work. ‘I'he evening schools are said 
to be open to many evils, unless conducted with consid- 
erable caution, which we can readily imagine, and both 
schools, it should be remembered, are for children utterly 
unprovided for by other institutions. 

Miss Carpenter then gives an account of what are 
termed “ Industrial Feeding Schools,” for a class below 
that which the “ Ragged School” can reach. Then fol- 
low two chapters, one on Jails, and the last on Penal 
Reformatory Schools. The whole work is eminently 
practical, full of valuable information, and breathes 
throughout a most elevated Christian spirit. 

Both volumes under consideration give an impressive 
picture of the actual condition of the more destitute 
classes in England, and awaken the conviction that this 
portion of society is far more extensive, and in a much 
more deplorable state, in that country than in our own. 
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Still, there is also much between us in common, and in 
as far as such a population exists at all, and is liable to 
increase in the future, we should anxiously look with the 
philanthropists of England for the causes of the evil, and 
seek with them to make a wise use of the best reme- 
dies. 

Our own system of Free Schools stands out in strik- 
ing contrast with the provision made for popular educa- 
tion in the Old World. And when we remember the 
number and character of our free schools, thrown open 
without distinction to the whole people, — when we know 
that this system has been improving form year to year, — 
that the amount of money raised by taxation in this Com- 
monwealth has increased threefold within fourteen years, 
being the last year upwards of $ 915,000, a gain of more 
than half a million,—that in the same period there 
has been an increase of more than a thousand schools, 
with an addition of 2,733 teachers, — and that there are 
no less than 200,000 children that improve these privi- 
leges, — we are forced to feel that honorable means for 
public instruction have been provided by the State. 
When we know that in the city of Boston alone, be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 children attend the public 
schools, in addition to 2,000 others, who attend private 
seminaries, we cannot but feel thankful that we live in 
a community in which the young are looked upon with 
such wise solicitude, and where they are so ready to reap 
the advantages they enjoy. Still, all this should not 
blind us to painful realities. 

From a late School Report we extract the follow- 
ing: — 


‘Does the instruction provided by the city reach all those 
persons for whom it is intended? ‘This question suggests itself 
to every one who observes the apparently great number of chil- 
dren at large, in school-hours, in almost every part of the city. 
It is not difficult to find out what are the occupations of many 
of these children. ‘They are hawkers of papers, or sellers of 
matches, — most of the time occupied in quarrelling and gam- 
bling. They are beggars, male and female; strolling from 
street to street, through lanes, highways, and alleys, practising 
the elementary lessons of pilfering, lying, deception, and theft. 
They may be seen wherever wooden structures are in the pro- 
cess of building, repairing, or tearing down, seeking for frag- 
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ments of wood, to which they evidently feel they have a very 
questionable r right. They are the loafers on wharves, and in all 
the modes of juvenile vice. Are these children in the way to 
become useful citizens? Are they not in a course of education 
for worthlessness and crime?” 


Let us turn from this to the records of the courts of 
justice and the reports of the police. 

It has been officially stated that there are upwards of 
eight hundred boys in Boston, connected with the Gram- 
mar Schools alone, whose names are on the police lists 
as truants or vagrants. 

A late Report of the Grand Jury says: “ The j jury have 
been pained to see the large number of minors (fre- 
quently amounting to more than half the cases), who are 
brought before them generally for larcenies.” 

It is stated by Beaumont and De Tocqueville, in their 
report upon the penitentiary system of our country, that 
of all the convicts in the United States, one in every ten 
is under the age of twenty years. 

From the City Marshal’s Report. we take the follow- 
ing :— 


‘** Allow me to renew my appeal in regard to the young in this 
city, and to the large and increasing number of poor and desti- 
tute children of both sexes, who are growing up in vice and 
crime. In an investigation made to ascertain the number thus 
exposed, — between the ages of six and sixteen, one thousand and 
sixty-four were found, 882 males, 182 females.” ‘ My opinion 
is,” says the Report, “‘ that, of the whole number, from eight to 
nine hundred (from neglect and bad habits) are not fit to enter 
any of our present schools. From the best information which I 
can obtain, | am satisfied that the whole number in the city at the 
present time (including the above number) is not less than 1,500 
of the same class as those described.” 


And he adds: — 


*‘] earnestly call your attention to them, and the necessity of 
providing some means to have these children properly brought 
up, either at public or private expense ; for | am satisfied that it 
will cost the State and the city more for police, courts, and pris- 
ons, if they are suffered to go at large, than it would to take 
them now, maintain them, and make them useful citizens.” 


No one, we presume, will be insensible to the startlin 
character of these facts, and the justice of the conclu- 
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sions. Every such child as is here alluded to is a plea 
for extended Christian effort. 

Our public school system is accomplishing incalcula- 
ble good, — but here we see a class springing up among 
us who come not under its influence. It is the begin- 
ning of the state of things which exists on a large s scale 
in the Old World. And why should it not be so, for it 

, is the Old World transported to the New. The most 
ignorant and debased are yearly shipped by thousands 
and by hundreds of thousands to our shores. 

In 1850 over 30,000 alien passengers arrived at the 
ports of Massac chusetts, and an attempt was made to 
laud persons discharged from British convict hulks lying 
at Bermuda. In Boston there have landed in three 
years about 90,000 emigrants, and in New York, during 
the same period, more than 600,000. Thus the flood- 
gates are open. And what is the result? ‘The squalid 
and vicious who a short time since infested the lanes 
of London and Liverpool are at our side. Many of our 
streets wear a foreign aspect. ‘Two thirds of the State 
paupers are from abroad. In the House of Industry six- 

ty-five per cent. are foreigners, and in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum one half of the subjects are from England and Ire- 
land. Inthe State Prison at Charlestown, out of 2,477 
convicts, 1,657, more than two to one, were aliens. And 
in the Police Report for Boston, dated January, 1852, 
out of 1,500 dram-shops, 1,010 are kept by the natives of 
other lands.* 

‘These facts are stated simply as showing that i aap 
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tant changes are taking place in our country. New ele- 
ments are being infused, and it becomes an imperative 
duty, if only as a means of safety, to ask what measures 
are most useful to check the growth of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime. ‘The emigration that is sweeping in 
is made up in no small degree of a class addicted to 
beggary and profligacy. Search out their homes, and if 
you find cheerlessness and discomfort, ignorance and 
wretchedness, there, you will see children ripening daily 
into habits of evil, and driven into sin as by dire neces- 
sity. We should encourage to the utmost every means 
by which the mind may be enlightened and habits of 
honest industry and self-respect may be formed. ‘There 
should be a power’ by which children found in the 
streets, wasting their time in idleness, and exposed to 
trying temptation, should be subject to the charge of 
the police, and taken from the presence of contaminating 
influences, and brought under the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges provided, as they have been for the express pur- 
pose, by the State. Why should children be left to grow 
up for the prison and the gallows, when they might be 
trained to usefulness and honor? Has the State no 
right to protect itself ? 

But there are important agencies at work in addi- 
tion to our public Grammar, Primary, and Intermediate 
Schools, forming in themselves a most perfect system. 
We have our Sabbath Schools scattered along every 
walk of society, into which are gathered alike the chil- 
dren of the rich and the poor, exerting far and wide an 
incalculable influence. Sewing Schools have also been 
extensively opened, to supply, in a measure, the entire, 
and we may say culpable, neglect of this important 
branch of instruction in our public schools. The Min- 
istry at Large also is exerting most beneficial effects, by 
its constant visits, by its schools, libraries, and other min- 
istrations. Children are sought out and gathered into 
safe folds, some from gross neglect, and some from cruel 
abuse, and many from the midst of dissoluteness and 
misery. Kindred to this is the “ Children’s Mission,” 
one of the most beautiful charities which we have among 
us. It is supported by the children of various religious 
societies, and enables agents or missionaries in their 
name to devote their whole time to benefiting the children 
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of the poor, gathering them into schools, and finding em- 
ployment for them in good situations both in city and 
country. The “ Farm School” has proved one of the best 
institutions we have, and has been an asylum and home 
to many children who would otherwise have been ex- 
posed to every temptation. This institution is open to 
children before they have taken the first step on the do- 
main of the criminal law. It is for the protection, in- 
struction, and employment of indigent boys, who ei- 
ther from the loss of parents or from other causes are 
now not only sunk in poverty, but are exposed to scenes 
of depravity and vice. Before any overt criminal act, 
children can be placed here. ‘This institution suggested, 
no doubt, the State Reform School, designed for nearly 
the same purpose, though embracing children from all 
parts of the Commonwealth, and being under the care of 
the State. This noble charity was commenced by the 
Hon. Theodore Lyman, who had been for some years 
the efficient President of the Farm School, and desired 
to see the same idea carried out on a larger scale. He 
therefore made the munificent offer to the State of 
$ 10,000, adding afterwards another $10,000, on condi- 
tion that the State should advance the same amount, 
withholding his name during his life, and at his death be- 
queathing the additional sum of § 50 ,000, that neglected, 
wayward, and wandering children might be properly in- 
structed and reformed, and sent forth as industrious, use- 
ful, and virtuous citizens. Of all the institutions sus- 
tained in full or in part from the public treasury, none is 
more important or useful than this. It has been open 
since December, 1848, and has now under its charge 
300 boys. 

Mr. Lyman, to whose great generosity this institution 
is so largely indebted, says : — 


**] have seen enough of the poor and desolate to be long ago 
convinced, that many of the persons that go to jails, houses of 
correction, and state prisons, are originally led there in conse- 
quence of the ignorance, or the poverty, or the neglect, or the 
dissolute habits of the parents, or from the want of proper guar- 
dians in their youth ; in other words, from being exposed in some 
way to a temptation that they had either not knowledge enough 
or resolution enough to resist. How, then, shall we diminish 
crime? The process seems to be at least a double one. First, 
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to diminish as much as possible in a community temptation to 
vice; and, secondly, to withdraw as soon as possible from a 
course of vice those that are unable to resist the temptation to it. 
The first object can only be accomplished by improving the gen- 
eral condition of society, and for the second we must look, I 
think, in a considerable degree, to institutions like the school at 
Westborough.” 


‘In this institution,” justly says Mr. Washburn, in his Dedi- 
catory Address, * the State is presented in her true relation, of a 
parent seeking out her erring children and laying aside the stern 
severity of justice while struggling for their reform.” 


There were before private institutions and establish- 
ments connected with cities, but it is believed that this 
noble enterprise was the first in our country in which a 
State, “in the character of a common parent, has under- 
taken the high and sacred duty of rescuing and restoring 
her lost children, not so much by the terrors of the law, 
as by the ge sntler influence of the schools.” 

Thus do we find that the children of the destitute are 
not wholly forgotten, and we feel confident that the spirit 
which has so largely characterized us will continue to 
abide w#th us, and carry out to their legitimate end these 
and other means for good. ‘The most that is needed to 
keep alive the right feeling is the knowledge of facts, 
and especially that experience which comes from per- 
sonal observation. Much of this may and should be de- 
rived from individual effort and inquiry. Leaving at 
times the broad and bright pathway, and see king the 
narrow and obscure lane, entering the darkened and dingy 
dwelling, and becoming acquainted with the different 
phases of society, witnessing the temptations and miser- 
ies to which many are subjected, and seeing the young as 
they pass through this fearful ordeal, — w ho, seeing and 
knowing what would thus be forced upon the mind, ‘could 
refrain from doing what he might to remedy such evil? 
In the way of united action, the “ Provident Associa- 
tions” lately put in operation in Boston and New York 
are caleulated to do much in this way. They are in- 
tended to systematize the distribution of charity, to pre- 
vent imposition, and to elevate the condition of the poor. 
To effect this the city is divided into districts, which are 
subdivided into sections. Each district has its committee, 
and each section its visitor. Without going into further 
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detail, it will at once be seen that by such an arrange- 
ment, if the idea is faithfully carried out, the whole city 
is under searching supervision. ‘There cannot be a 
place so obscure as to remain unknown. ‘The condition 
of the degraded and wretched is brought to light, and in 
proportion as these visitors are discriminating and faith- 
ful, every family will become known, and the condition 
of every child be clearly understood. The names of the 
most intelligent and efficient of our citizens have become 
enrolled in these associations, and they have undertaken 
the duty appointed. We believe that this may be made 
one of the most useful movements ever started amon 
us, but that must of course depend upon the fidelity of 
the individual members. Such a system can only be 
carried out by unwearied effort, self-denial, untiring zeal, 
wise judgment, and Christian faith. With these it will be 
instrumental of vast good, and in connection with other 
agencies, some of which we have named, it will tend, not 
only to give a truer direction in the distribution of char- 
ities, but to make the condition of the poor more ade- 
quately known, and in that same proportion to the adop- 
tion of such measures as will check juvenile delinquency 
and vice. 

“It should ever be borne in mind,” says Dr. Arnold," 
“that history looks generally at the political state of a 
nation; its social state, which 1s infinitely more impor- 
tant, and in which lie the seeds of all the greatest revolu- 
tions, is too commonly neglected or unknown.” What- 
ever gives us a clearer knowledge of this social state, in- 
cluding necessarily the most degraded portion of the 
population, is of value, especially if it shall lead to such 
action as shall remove the sources of evil, and offer to 
the young a fair opportunity of acquiring an honest live- 
lihood, and building up a just and honorable character. 

R. C. W. 





* History of Rome, Vol. III. p. 34. 
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Arr. VII.— THE REV. WILLIAM WARE. 


Tue decease of this honored and cherished friend has called 
forth such tributes as his character and his professional and liter- 
ary services so eminently deserved. We have received from 
one whose relations to the departed give earnestness to his words, 
the memorial which we subjoin, having prefixed to it a slight bio- 
graphical sketch. 


Winuiam Ware was born at Hingham, Mass., August 
3d, 1797. His father, the Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., was 
at that time the minister of the religious society of that 
place, and his mother, Mary Clark, was the daughter of 
the Rev. Jonas Clark of Lexington. Dr. Ware, being 
chosen in the year 1805 to the chair of the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, in Harvard College, removed to 
Cambridge. ‘The subject of this notice was fitted for 
College, partly in Cambridge, under the care of his cou- 
sin, the Hon. Ashur Ware, now Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Maine, and 
partly under that of the Rev. Dr. Allyne of Duxbury, and 
his family. He entered college in 1812, and was gradu- 
ated, in regular course, in 1816. 

Upon leaving college he returned to his native town, 
and there passed the next year, as an assistant in the 
school kept by the Rev. Henry Colman, Dr. Ware’s suc- 
cessor in the ministry in that place. An inmate of 
Mr. Colman’s family, he commenced, under his guid- 
ance, the study of theology, to which he had determined 
to devote himself. On leaving Hingham, he returned to 
Cambridge, and there spent the next three years in the 
study of his profession. During a part of this time, he 
taught the town school in Cambridge ; and was subse- 
quently, for some time, employed in the College Library 
as an assistant to Mr. Norton, who was then the Libra- 
rian. Having completed his preparatory studies, in the 
year 1820 he entered upon the active duties of his pro- 
fession, preaching first at Northborough. From this time 
he was constantly and entirely absorbed in the labors of 
his calling, preaching in many places, principally, how- 
ever, in Brooklyn, Conn., in Burlington, Vermont, and in 
the city of New York. From the two last named places 
he received, at the same time, invitations to remain, 
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and, accepting the call from New York, he was ordained 
over the First Congregational Church in that city (then 
worshipping in Chambers Street), on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1821. In 1823, he was married to Mary, daughter 
of Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, of Cambridge. From this 
time he remained in New York, engaged in the arduous 
duties of his calling, much of the time (previous to the 
formation of the Second Church) standing entirely alone 
and unassisted, thus being obliged to devote all his ener- 
gies to the faithful performance of these duties. 

In March, 1836, he commenced in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine the publication of the “ Letters from Palmyra,” 
now better known under its present title, “ Zenobia.” In 
October of the same year he resigned his charge, and re- 
moved to Brookline, Mass., where he passed the ensuing 
winter, engaged in preaching and in completing the work 
just mentioned, which was published, in two volumes, in 
July, 1837. Having received an invitation from the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church in Waltham to supply their 
pulpit, he accepted the invitation, and in June of the 
same year removed there. He resided in this place until 
April, 1838, when the society was united to the older 
church in that place, then under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Samuel Ripley. Mr. Ware then removed to 
Jamaica Plain, where he had bought a place which af- 
forded the opportunity of indulging a taste for rural life 
and occupations, which he had long desired. Though no 
longer connected with any religious society, he still con- 
tinued to preach; occupying his time partly in the culti- 
vation of his little farm, and partly in writing the sequel 
to Zenobia (now known as “ Aurelian”), which was pub- 
lished, under the title of “ Probus,” in June, 1838. It was 
about this time that Mr. Ware became the proprietor 
and editor of the Christian Examiner, which remained 
in his hands till 1844. In July, 1839, he removed to 
Cambridge, and was for some time engaged in the con- 
duct of this journal, and in the preparation of a new 
work of fiction, a part of which appeared in our pages, 
and was published, under the title of “Julian: or Scenes 
in Judea,” in two volumes, in October, 1841. 

In January, 1844, having terminated his connection 
with the Examiner, Mr. Ware received and accepted a 
call from the Unitarian Society in West Cambridge to 
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become their pastor, removing there immediately. Hop- 
ing to remain here long, he built a cottage on the banks 
of the beautiful Menotomy Pond; but shortly after taking 
possession of his new residence, in November of the same 
year, he received the first stroke of the disease which 
finally terminated his life. Recovering, however, from this 
attack, he continued to perform the duties of his office 
until July following, when a second attack of the disease, 
which now proved to be epilepsy, warned him to aban- 
don a position which he felt demanded the whole power 
of a whole man. He returned to Cambridge in Novem- 
ber, 1845, where he resided for the remainder of his life. 
Regaining his health, to some extent, he engaged, in 
1847, in the Ministry at Large in this city, and devoted 
to this work about a year, when he carried into effect 
a long cherished plan of visiting Europe, sailing for 
Leghorn in April, 1848. He passed a little more than a 
year abroad, spending most of his time in Italy, and 
chiefly in Florence and Rome, to which, as a student of 
antiquity and an enthusiastic lover of art, he was espe- 
cially attracted. From the many letters written by him 
while abroad, he prepared, after his return, a course of 
lectures on the cities and the Art that he had seen, which 
he delivered in Boston, New York, and many other places, 
in the winter of 1850. ‘These lectures he subsequent] 
published in a single volume, in 1851, under the title of 
“ Sketches of European Capitals.” Though somewhat 
improved in health by his travels, he was yet subject to 
frequent attacks of the disease which had fastened upon 
him. But still, as ever, anxious to be occupied in some- 
thing, he had passed the last summer in the preparation 
of a course of lectures on the “ Works and Genius of 
Washington Allston.” Having completed this undertak- 
ing, he was making arrangements for delivering them in 
this city, when he was seized for the last time by the 
disease which for years had followed him, on the 10th of 
February last. He lingered, in a state of unconscious- 
ness, until the 19th, when he died. 

Besides the contributions of Mr. Ware to the pages of 
this work while he was its editor, he wrote occasional- 
ly for other periodicals; having, in 1827, edited “ The 
Unitarian,” a small periodical published in New York, 
and devoted to the statement, explanation, and defence 
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of the principles of Unitarian Christianity. He was also, 
for many years, a frequent contributor to the columns of 
the Christian Register. EDS. 





WueEn a friend has gone, after spending days with us, 
it is natural to speak of him; we strive to prolong his 
presence with us; it is pleasant to think, and to say, how 
good, how noble, how delicate and disinterested, or how 
tender and true, he was. “ Pleasing and mournful,” alas! 
when that parting is through the gate that closes upon 
all earthly intercourse; but it is not all gloom. We 
stand, indeed, in the dim and sad twilight, — thinking of 
the bright day that has gone down; but the starry realms 
spread before us, and open to us sublimer visions. The 
shadow of death is around us, but it reveals to us more 
than the splendors of noontide life. 

It is with sadness that we write in this obituary rec- 
ord the name of William Ware! Who ever saw the 
name of a friend placed there, without a pang, peculiar 
and distinct from all others,—as if a new and dread 
seal were set upon the awfulness of death, — or as if the 
event were too sacred to pass from the hushed privacy 
and keeping of private grief, into the common form of 
public record. But sadness must not be our only feeling 
when we think of him, whose name we put to-day in the 
solemn roll of noble and excellent men. We will not 
wrong him so much, as to do nothing but grieve for him. 
He has lived an honored life. He has inherited and 
transmitted an honored name,— honored in his person, 
among our churches, and in the literature of his coun- 
try, and more than honored in every private relation. 
His, too, was the great, strong, heart-wrought, Christian 
faith of immortality ; and we would make it ours. 

We do not wish to speak of him in any strain of stud- 
ied eulogy. We are not anxious to praise him, — there 
is no need. ‘To his life, to his works, to the memory of 
all who knew him, we calmly leave the award. And 
certainly, if there was ever a man who would have noth- 
ing but truth spoken of him, — nothing strained or exag- 
gerated,— it was he. Did we know any fault of his, we 
should feel almost obliged, by his love of truth, to name 
it. But we have nothing — not even one misconstruc- 
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tion — against which to defend him. In this day of con- 
flicting opinion and sharp controversy, it is grateful to 
think of such a happy fortune. His name never was 
touched by any soil of rude and wrongful detraction. 
Good friend! thou sleepest beneath a tablet of pure 
white marble; and no evil word, no echo from the past, 
disturbs the holy repose of thy virtues. 

In him all things were blended into singular harmony. 
Judgment he had, and imagination; deep feeling and 
deep calmness ; severe taste and gentle forbearance ; and 
there was nothing combative, nothing controversial, in 
him. “eres atque rotundus,’ — rounded and even and 
well-proportioned, — manly and beautiful, was his spirit, 
like his person. 

His was essentially an artist nature. In letters to the 
writer of this notice, he lamented, in touching terms, what 
he called “the one mistake of his life,’ — his ever enter- 
ing the pulpit. Not, indeed, that the pulpit has not its 
own artistic ideal. But his nature, in its delicacy and 
deep reserve, more spontaneously revealed itself by indi- 
rection ; more freely wrought out its ideals in pictures 
of moral beauty, than by direct argument,— than by 
directly looking into the faces of men, and saying, “ Be 
ye virtuous.” ‘This we all saw at once, when he pub- 
lished the “ Letters from Palmyra”; when he drew the 
noble and beauteous Zenobia, the sage Longinus, and 
the stately Aurelian. We saw that this was his sphere, 
rather than the pulpit. This, indeed, was preaching, and 
of the noblest kind, — inspiring us with the love of good- 
ness and the hope of immortality; but the silent walls of 
his study echoed it to his ear, till it went forth without 
his presence, a voice of living beauty, among his own 
countrymen and among different and distant nations. 
We have before us a translation of it into German, un- 
der the title of Zenobia, Koniginn von Palmyra. 

We earnestly hope that some of his sermons will be 
published. The interest and admiration with which they 
were listened to, by hearers most competent to judge, 
the simplicity and beauty of his style, the profound rev- 
erence and healthful wisdom of his religious culture, per- 
suade us that there must be many discourses of his, 
which ought not to be buried in forgotten repositories. 
Indeed, it was the manner, and not the matter, in which 
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any could have felt that he failed in the pulpit; and the 
defect of manner — i.e. of a direct and appealing ear- 
nestness — was, doubtless, especially felt for this very rea- 
son, — that the matter was so excellent. Certainly, the 
impression he left upon many minds was decided, clear, 
and strong, and awakened such a feeling of respect, and, 
indeed, warm regard for him, as any preacher might cov- 
et for “the crown of his rejoicing.”’ We remember to 
have heard intelligent persons, not of his communion, 
say,—“ We go down there,’ — it was to the church 
in Chambers Street, — “ we go down there, from time to 
time, and we hear something that we wnderstand,— 
something that comes up to our thoughts again and 
again, all the week.” And when he finally broke away 
from the pulpit in New York, without even consulting 
his father or brothers, with something like an outburst 
of impatience, — he was not always calm and patient, — 
no strong-hearted man ever is;—on this occasion, an 
accomplished man, the head of a family, said, — “ Could 
he but know, — could he but understand, what he has 
been to us! ‘To me, and to my family, he is the great- 
est benefactor we ever had!” When these, and other 
things of a similar character, were told to our too self- 
distrustful brother and friend, it was a revelation of thin 
unsuspected by him; and he said, “If I had known this, 
I should have paused.” 

But he was ever of the most unexacting and unselfish 
nature; he was, at the same time, a man of fearless and 
independent thinking, who always made up his mind for 
himself; and withal he had the utmost horror of ever 
thing artificial, — of all conventional seeming. It was all 
this that accounted for his proceeding in the matter just 
referred to, and for his conduct and manner in many 
ways. From his mildness and moderation, a stranger 
might have suspected that he wanted decision, — he 
might not have looked for the expression of any bold 
opinion ; but at the next turn of the conversation he was 
likely enough to hear the boldest and most uncompro- 
mising judgment expressed, upon a subject perhaps that 
divided public sentiment, — and that not with the man- 
ner of one who spoke with authority, but of one who gave 
utterance to simple and earnest conviction. It was no 
matter who said it, — so the manner seemed to say, — it 
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was, as an impersonal voice; but it was to be said, be- 
cause it was felt to be true. There was no calculation 
about it, and there was no effort to shine. On this ac- 
count he was the less remarkable in general society ; but 
this simplicity and independence made him one of the 
most interesting of intimate companions, and one of the 
surest of friends. 

There was one trait in his character which was not 
likely to be understood, perhaps not even suspected, ex- 
cept through this intimate converse, or through his fa- 
miliar letters ; and that was, the playfulness, — always, 
we are inclined to think, an attribute of genius, — the dr 
and droll humor, in which, at times, he loved to indulge. 
A competent judge once said of his letters, that they 
were, some of them, more like Charles Lamb’s than any 
letters he knew. We trust that some of these letters 
will be published. In short, we desire to see a volume 
of Biographical and Literary Remains of William Ware, 
embracing some proper notice of his life and character, 
some of his letters and sermons, and perhaps his lec- 
tures on Allston, — the last labor of his life. 

We have not designed, in this brief sketch, by any 
dates or references, to supply the place of such a memo- 
rial. We have endeavored only, with mingled sadness 
and satisfaction, to express our sense of what he was; 
to pay a tribute—too slight and imperfect— to one 
who has added honor to the name he bore, who has 
adorned the literature of his country, who has set a 
deep impress of his mind and character upon the hearts 
of many, and who, as a friend, is lamented as, in this 
world of imperfect relations, few can ever be lamented. 
His virtues rest, consecrate and holy, beneath the seal of 
death! When the seal is broken,— when “death is 
swallowed up of life,’ — we believe that he and those 
who loved him shall meet again! 


oO. D. 
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In these volumes we have the portraiture of an erudite 
scholar, of a sagacious and uncorrupted statesman, and 
of an eminently good man. ‘There is something on al- 
most every page of them that makes us feel] that we are : 

4 brought under the ennobling influences of a heart and “ 
mind, both of which were developed and furnished to an fe 
extraordinary degree of power and excellence. ‘The por- 
trait of Niebuhr, prefixed to the last English edition of 
his Roman History, is said to be a very good one. We 
should judge it to be a fair presentation of the man in 
whose presence we have conceived ourselves as having 
spent many pleasant hours, while reading these volumes. 
Those two large eyes, almost pressed out of their sockets 
by the brain which urges them to serve the scholar’s 
searching zeal, do full justice to at least one of the posi- 
tions assumed on a phrenological chart, — that which pro- 
nounces where a skill in languages protrudes its cerebral 
organ. ‘The gaze of those two bold outlookers is sub- 
dued into gentleness by the whole cast of the counte- ? 
nance, which has a refined and a noble air, penetrated by rc 
a humane and a genial spirit. 

This work is based upon a German publication, princi- 
pally edited by Madame Hensler. The original is com- 
posed chiefly of Niebuhr’s letters to this lady, which, be- 
ing connected by brief explanatory and illustrative mat- 
ter, serve to present a continuous sketch of the prominent 

) incidents of his life, while they give a delineation of his 
character. ‘The German work, however, was designed 
as a memorial of Niebuhr chiefly from a private or do- 
mestic point of view. His familiar letters to his most 
intimate friends, not being supposed to have been writ- 
ten with any idea that they would ever appear in print, 
expressed hasty opinions upon politics, art, and litera- 
ture, mingled in with the utterances of a most tender and 
affectionate nature concerning domestic joys and griefs. 

Madame Hensler aimed to preserve the freshness and 
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heartiness of these spontaneous disclosures, while her 
caution led her to suppress sentences or whole letters 
whose publication might involve any thing like indiscre- 
tion to the living, or a betrayal of the privacies of the 
dead. The present work is more complete than the Ger- 
man one. Additional matter of an illustrative character 
is introduced, with many new letters. ‘Though the vol- 
umes are still but an imperfect exhibition of the life and 
large labors and services of their subject, we hardly 
know of any other biography which excels it in the evi- 
dent. fairness with which it allows character to make its 
own impression, without any special pleading to evade 
criticism for faults, or to enhance the effect of virtues. 

We suppose that the first impression which the peru- 
sal of these volumes will make on a reader will be that 
of pleasant and respectful admiration of the relation 
which they disclose, as having existed between Niebuhr 
and Madame Hensler. There is scarce any other land 
than Germany where the materials and the conditions of 
such a relation would have been possible at that time, or 
could be realized even now. Of the especial peculiarity 
of the case, we shall soon say a word. 

Barthold George Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen, 
August 27, 1776. His father was the famous Carsten 
Niebuhr, who, born of a peasant family, rose, by his own 
talents and efforts, to the double honor of an offer of en- 
noblement from his king, and of refusing it. The father 
had earned distinction as a traveller, a diligent observer, 
an engineer, and a naturalist. He went out as a mem- 
ber of the expedition sent by the Danish government, in 
1757, to make explorations in the East, and returned 
after six years, the only survivor of the party. His 
publications brought him into note among the literary 
men and the philosophers of Europe, and after his death, 
in 1815, his son, the subject of the work before us, wrote 
his life, a translation of which may be found in the forty- 
eighth number of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
The father received a government appointment in South 
Dithmarsh, Germany, and there moved with his family — 
wife, one son, and one daughter — when the son was in 
his second year. The wife was an excellent woman, of 
a good stock, a true heart, and a fine mind. She was the 
daughter of the physician of the king of Denmark. The 
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new home of the family was at Meldorf, the chief town 
of the province. 

The early education of the destined scholar and histo- 
rian was highly favorable. ‘Though of delicate health, 
he was not pampered, but trained by a steady discipline. 
His father’s somewhat too practical, literal, and utilitarian 
views were balanced, and their effects qualified, by es- 
thetic influences operating upon him from other sources. 
The youth soon discovered that he lacked a natural in- 
clination for the science of nature, and for a close observ- 
ance of outward objects and processes, and he aimed 
with success to cultivate that faculty. His private edu- 
cation, under the forcing system of his father, developed 
a precocious intelligence, united with a morbidly sensi- 
tive temperament. He displayed a marvellous facility 
in acquiring languages: the surface of the earth seemed 
to be geographically delineated on his mind, so apt was 
he in mastering a map, and in recording its most minute 
features: and he had a skill in threading the mazes of 
political movements, and in foreseeing the probable is- 
sues of existing relations, which amounted almost to pro- 
phetic insight. The silly marvels which Miss Martineau 
and Mr. Atkinson relate in their strange book, as cases 
of clairvoyance, are more than paralleled in real wonder, 
and are far surpassed in dignity and credibility, by au- 
thentic instances in which Niebuhr’s mind forecast what 
was to come. He had so thoroughly mastered the local- 
ities of ‘Turkey at the time of the war, and kept himself 
so well informed, from the newspapers, of every incident, 
fact, probability, and circumstance which went to make 

the issue, that, when eleven years old, he would talk 
of the subject in his sleep, and would predict on one day 
a movement or an event which was announced in con- 
formity with his anticipations on the day following. A 
sensible editor is careful to explain to us this phenome- 
non without having recourse to the “black cat” which 
Miss Martineau takes into her philosophy. Accurate 
knowledge of existing facts, an instructed imagination, 
and a rigid analysis and balancing of the auxiliary agen- 
cies at work, were the sources of Niebuhr’s clairvoyance. 
Subsequently it would appear that Niebuhr gave a qual- 
ified credence to the physical effects wrought by animal 
magnetism, which in his manhood was rife in Germany. 
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But what he thought of the impudent impostures and 
pretences which were evolved from the slender substance 
of truth in that fruitful folly, will appear from the follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters to Madame Hensler, 


in 1812. 


“The physical sciences had been so exclusively limited to 
what was visible and demonstrable, that a reaction was inevitable 
as soon as the one-sidedness of this was perceived. Now, when 
you find it said, in so many words, in printed books, that a dream- 
ing state is higher than a waking one, and that madness is the 
highest condition of humanity, — now the charlatans have done 
their worst, and the ridicule with which they have covered them- 
selves will soon put an end to their trade. The good will then 
remain, and a considerable interval will elapse before people can 
return to the old one-sided views. For, in truth, it is ever the 
fate of modern nations to oscillate between two follies.””»— Vol. 
I. pp. 334, 335. 


Niebuhr has given some account of his youth and his 
education in his Life of his father. The parent in- 
structed his two children in history by stories, in geogra- 
phy, and in French and English. In his fourth or fifth 
year a tutor taught him reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
He learned the Greek alphabet in one day when he was 
six years old. A maiden aunt in his home spoke only 
Danish, so that, with the German, he had, from his child- 
hood, two native languages. Those habits of iron dili- 
gence and of unwearied application, which account for a 
good part of the attainments of German scholars, were 
acquired by Niebuhr in early youth. Indeed, if we had 
not spoken of these traits as habits, we should say that 
he never had to acquire them, but received them from 
nature. At the age of thirty-one he knew twenty lan- 
guages. .From his first ability to improve the compan- 
ionship of eminent persons of various culture, he en- 
joyed it. He seems to have attracted the kind and ad- 
miring interest of such persons, and always through life 
had the choice of the best for his intimates and corre- 
spondents. His father, he said, had always wearied of 
teaching his children whenever they showed the slightest 
indifference, and this fact, implying that any kind of in- 
struction ought to be received with avidity, was a strong 
prompting to the pupils. The integrity and truthfulness 
of the son were fostered by the wisest care. His mother 
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kept down the risings of vanity on account of his talents 
and attainments. Niebuhr, of course, in later years was 
conscious of his own superiority in what he had toiled to 
attain, and he expected the tribute which he deserved. 
But dignity and magnanimity excluded all mean pride. 

In the faculty of memgry, Niebuhr scarce fell short of 
that miracle of anti-obliviousness, Joseph Scaliger. It is 
recorded of Lipsius, the editor of Tacitus, the longest of 
the ancient historians, that he offered to repeat the whole 
of his author with a dagger pointed at his breast to be 
plunged in case of his failing at a word. But this may 
have been the boast of a mere word-memory, strength- 
ened by poring for years with a critic’s eye over the 
pages of a favorite author. But Niebuhr’s memory, was 
a furnished, an intelligent, and a philosophical faculty. 
Once, while he was engaged in writing upon another 
subject, his wife and sister playfully took up Gibbon, and 
questioned him from the table of contents on the most 
trivial matters. ‘They tired of the examination, and gave 
up all hope of finding him in fault. In a conversation 
about the weather, he once quoted, with perfect accu- 
racy, the results of barometrical observations for several 
years, as far back as 1770. 

After some scanty help from a Gymnasium in Mel- 
dorf, and a visit to Hamburg, Niebuhr entered the Uni- 
vesity at Kiel in 1794, in his eighteenth year, and re- 
mained at his studies for two years, finding happiness 
and improvement in the fellowship of young and old phi- 
losophers and scholars. That he regarded himself as 
born for an historian is evident from his earliest letters. 
He writes to his father at this time, “ History is my vo- 
cation, and to that I shall perhaps some day make my 
philosophical acquisitions subservient.” And again: “I 
believe that nature has intended me for a literary man, 
an historian of ancient and modern times, a statesman, 
and perhaps a man of the world; although the last, 
thank God, neither in the proper sense of the word, nor 
in the horrible one that is usually associated with it. 
Meanwhile my individual taste will certainly carry the 
day; and, if my name is ever to be spoken of, I shall be 
known as an historian and political writer, as an anti- 
quarian and philologist.” Yet again he writes: “ His- 
tory grows dearer and dearer to me, so much so that my 
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ardor in reading history interferes with my zeal for phi- 
losophy, while no philosophy can blunt my inclination to 
history.” It will be seen that Niebuhr’s predictions of 
his fame as an historian rested upon the eflorts which he 
was making to verify them. 

Niebuhr had an early shyness in the presence of wom- 
en. ‘That he was conscious of this, and was so ready to 
acknowledge it, were tokens that he would before long 
overcome it. Writing to his father of his first acquaint- 
ance with those who were soon to be so fondly linked to 
the most tender affections of his noble heart, he says : — 


‘* Yesterday I screwed up my courage, and began to talk to 
Miss Behrens and young Mrs. Hensler. Now, in gratitude and 
candor, I must confess that they were sociable enough towards 
me to have set me at my ease, if my shyness were not so deeply 
rooted. But it is of no use. I avoid them, and would rather be 
guilty of impoliteness, by avoiding them, than by speaking to 
them, which | should now feel to be the greatest impoliteness of 
all. At last, however, especially through taking a walk with 
Hensler and Dr. Behrens, I got so roused up that my awkward- 
ness vanished, and | went home cured. ‘Thus I was healed by 
Hensler’s words and looks.” — Vol. I. p. 44. 


So the young man may have thought, sincerely ; but 
the face of the narrative would lead us to imagine that 
his healing was wrought by a more homeopathic agency, 
and that the women, after all, were the physicians. Writ- 
ing soon after of a very different woman, — whom he 
calls “a miserable twaddler, shallow and insipid,” an in- 
sufferable pretender to learning and philosophy, and who 
had sought to patronize him, — he ventures to utter 
the following monstrous arrogance of manhood against 
womanhood, — being then just eighteen: “ The honor 
that is my due can only be conferred on me by men like 
Reinhold and Hensler, for they have it in rich abundance 
to bestow ; but not by any presumptuous dispenser of a 
usurped possession. I will receive roses and myrtles 
4rom female hands, but no laurels; I only wish that I 
may plant them, and then be crowned by three or five 
men,” Yet Niebuhr now has no nobler laurels than 
those which have been woven for his brow by the 
women of whom we must speak. 

Madame or Mrs. Hensler, mentioned in the fore- 
going extract, was a daughter of Dr. Behrens, and the 
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widow of a son of Professor Hensler, physician to the 
University at Kiel. She was six years older than Nie- 
buhr. After her husband’s death she resided with her 
father-in-law, and here Niebuhr became acquainted with 
her and her younger sister. He very soon was impressed 
by her extraordinary qualities of mind and heart, her 
clear and brilliant and well-disciplined judgment, her 
large acquisitions, and her amiable disposition. Though 
the volumes before us could not be more clear than they 
are of all that would tend to flattery or exaggeration, it 
is evident from them that Madame Hensler’s eminent 
talents and virtues inspired Niebuhr with a respect and 
a deference such as he scarcely seems to have felt for 
any of his friends of his own sex, — and he had some of 
great distinction and worth. The letters in these vol- 
umes which she has given to the world disclose a rela- 
tion of mutual confidence between them which could 
have rested on no other basis than that of an equality in 
all the higher traits of humanity. Niebuhr could write 
to her, as but few women and not many men would care 
to be written to, in epistles which combined in abrupt 
transitions the most perplexed themes of scholarly re- 
search with the most trifling incidents of household pri- 
vacy, and which passed from the cares of statesmanship 
to the little disturbing emotions of wounded feeling or 
personal ambition. ‘Theirs was indeed a rare friendship. 
Its lofty sincerity and entireness must haye been a spir- 
itual blessing to them both. 

We learn, not from these volumes, but from other 
sources, that Niebuhr’s interest in Madame Hensler took 
the form of an ardent affection, and that he made her a 
proposal of marriage. But in the emotions of a fresh 
grief, she had taken a vow at the grave of her husband 
that no other should fill his place to her. She, however, 
did for Niebuhr the next best thing in her power, — by 
selecting for him her sister, the Miss Behrens above men- 
tioned. And when, after a most happy union with her of 
fifteen years, she was taken from him by death, and Nie- 
buhr again sought the heart, or rather the hand, of Mad- 
ame Hensler, she again softened her refusal by select- 
ing for him her niece, who became Niebuhr’s second wife. 
But still to the oldest of these three ladies, more than even 
to his first wife, and, with a marked distinction, far more 
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than to his second wife, did Niebuhr through his whole 
after life look for sustaining and approving sympathy. 
That she was older than he, and that he always acknowl- 
edged her power over him, were facts that gave a calm 
dignity to their intercourse. Would that we could read 
her letters also. The disappointment which Niebuhr ex- 
pressed when, by the disturbances of war, or the jealousies 
of post-office agents, their regular receipt was interfered 
with, is a token what a value he set upon them. 

But we have anticipated the incidents of Niebuhr’s 
manhood, while he is still a youth before us. From the 
University at Kiel he went to Copenhagen, as private 
secretary to Count Schimmelman, the Danish Minister 
of Finance. Here, while just at the age of twenty, he 
saw and mingled with much improving society, and soon 
grew weary of the gayety in which also he was expected 
to share. His employment, though it helped to train him 
for his subsequent career, was not altogether congenial 
to him, and he surrendered it to become assistant secre- 
tary of the Royal Library. As he was about resolving 
upon a professional choice for life, his father was desirous 
that he should win distinction as a traveller and explorer. 
But his bias was already fixed, and he had formed an 
engagement with Miss Behrens. It was resolved that he 
should visit Great Britain, and avail himself for a time 
of one of its Universities. During a brief residence in 
London, and some country excursions, Niebuhr formed 
acquaintances with some distinguished men, and imbibed 
a strong predilection for the English people, whom he 
always afterwards esteemed next to his own. In Octo- 
ber, 1798, he left London for Edinburgh, where he joined 
the University, and found friends in Playfair, Coventry, 
Robinson, Hope, Gregory, Home, Rutherford, Walker, 
and Grant, and especially in Mr. Scott, an old friend of 
his father’s in India. The house of the latter was the 
only place in which he felt that he was on an intimate 
footing, and even here, owing to the marked peculiarities 
of the Scottish character, so unlike to the traits of his 
own people, he felt a constraint and stiffness which he 
amusingly expresses in his letters to his betrothed. It 
is only in these letters that any records of his experience 
at this period are preserved. 

Niebuhr did not form a favorable opinion of Scotch 
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piety, as its social and private effects manifested them- 
selves to him. Indeed, one might make his plain-spoken 
and unprejudiced testimony on this point a means for 
contrasting the influences of two such widely different 
forms of religion as those which Niebuhr had seen at 
home and abroad. His own training had presented to 
him both the genial and the philosophical embodiment 
of piety. In Scotland he saw the rigid, austere, and 
grim features of a faith which sat severely upon the heart, 
and lowered upon some of the amenities of life. That 
depth and sincerity and fulness of belief were on the 
side of the Scotch, would not, perhaps, have been admit- 
ted by him, though we should incline to that opinion. 
We quote some of his plain-spoken words : — 


“ Edinburgh, 7th May, 1799. 

“Scotland stands far and wide in high repute for piety, and 
has done so from the commencement of the Reformation. The 
clergy, in general, are not good for much; that is allowed by 
every one who knows the country. [Niebuhr was not yet quite 
twenty-three years old.]| The piety of the people is, for the 
most part, mere eye-service, — an accustomed formality, without 
any influence on their mode of thinking and acting. They say 
prayers, learned by rote, at their meals, even before and after 
tea ; they observe all the ordinances of their Church, and con-: 
sign Infidels, Deists, and Atheists to perdition, with the pride of 
a soul that knows heaven to be its own exclusive privilege. In 
short, I no longer blame Hume for judging the Presbyterians of 
Charles the First’s time with harshness and scorn. I expected 
austerity among them, I find only rusticity. . . . My host is a car- 
penter. He and his wife have many of the usual vices of the 
common people here. They are lazy, avaricious, unsociable ; 
but withal less dirty than most persons of their class. In the 
same house with me, a story higher, lives an ironmonger. This 
man, who is -in humble circumstances, and uneducated, has al- 
ways shown himself well-meaning and honest ; he is a widower, 
and has several children, some of them scarcely grown up yet, 
who are all very well disposed. Although without a mother, 
they seem to keep their father’s house in excellent order, and to 
be happy and industrious. Music is their only accomplishment. 
The nation has a peculiar taste and remarkable skill in this art, 
and the many and sweet national songs exercise and cherish the 
talent from which they have sprung. I have spent many a pleas- 
ant hour in listening to the singing of these good children, and 
always found myself a welcome visitor. ‘This family are much 
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more rigid in their piety than those who belong to the Established 
Church [the Presbyterian] ; they are Baptists, and have retained 
the most extravagant notions of the fanatics of the last century, 
in matters of austerity. To go to the theatre, to dance, to read 
worldly books, are alike inexpiable crimes. Where education 
and habitual culture of the nobler faculties cannot exist, such a 
way of thinking pleases me much more than the opposite, that 
of the people who give themselves up entirely to amusement. 
They look upon me as a great scholar, and, very likely, as an 
unbeliever.”’ — Vol. I. pp. 140- 142. 


Among the letters of introduction with which Niebuhr 
was furnished was one to Francis Scott, in Edinburgh, 
an old friend whom his father had known in Bombay. 
On this letter, and on the friendly intimacy of confiden- 
tial household life which he hoped it would open to him, 
the young stranger placed much dependence. He longed 
for a cordial relationship with some around him, wher- 
ever he was, through his whole existence. We extract 
some of his words concerning his relations with this 
family, as they present the marked characteristics of the 
Scotch. 


** T found the venerable, white-haired old man ; besides himself, 
his wife, a young lady who seemed to be his daughter, a grown- 
up young man, and two boys, all evidently his family. ‘They all 
seemed even to have looked forward to my coming, as if | were 
an expected friend. ‘The mother greeted me as being already 
an acquaintance, and the old father received me with the whole 
fervor of English cordiality, when it is aroused from the depths 
in which it ordinarily conceals itself in those who have not quite 
starved it out. He inquired with great earnestness about all that 
concerned my father; the letter had given him an unhoped-for 
surprise, for he thought that my father had been long dead. In 
the course of this conversation the whole family gradually left 
the room, and, when we found ourselves alone, he began to 
speak of my objects, and to open his heart to me about the po- 
‘sition of a young man at this University. You will readily im- 
agine that these exhortations, which were, and could be only, 
addressed to my age and its usual characteristics, did not wring 
my conscience ; for certainly, at my age, it is impossible to be 
less ltable to fall into youthful excesses than I know myself to 
be. But the noble old man spoke with such a tender anxiety, 
referred so solemnly to his parental cares, and his trust that he 
should keep his children’s hearts pure, and then concluded with 
the words : ‘ You are from your parents and your friends ; look 
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upon me as your father, this family as your own. I shall regard 
you as my own child. However hard you work, you will have 
leisure hours, and need recreation ; seek it among us. I am at 
home myself every evening almost without exception; but if I 
should be out, my wife will be glad to see you, and if you like 
music, my daughter plays and sings. My eldest son, who is 
nearly blind, but an excellent youth, will be happy to go out with 
you, or converse with you.’ He was so moved that he dried his 
eyes, and it cost me some trouble to repress my own tears. We 
shook hands, and I entered in thought a new home.” — Vol. I. 
pp. 126, 127. 


After expressing his joyful appreciation of the hearty 
freedom with which he, a young foreigner, was at once 
received by this family, he says in a subsequent let- 
ter : — 













































“*T have seen the Scotts three times since. The strict and 
rather pedantic piety of the whole family causes me some em- 
barrassment ; still this quality seems to me truly worthy of re- 
spect, particularly in the father ; and I wish and intend, as far 
as I can with sincerity, to conform to the Kirk. I should not 
like to grieve the old man, and at all events my ideas harmonize 
much more with his, than with those of the English infidels.” — 
Vol. I. pp. 130, 131. 


Again he writes : — 


‘The number of vigorous, thinking minds is incontestably 
much larger in this than in most other countries, but the bonds 
which hold them together are just as much weaker and slighter. 
I have never witnessed nor heard of family life full of deep and 
tender affection, nor of a hearty, enthusiastic, mutual confidence 
between young men. I have remarked and proved by experi- 
ence, what, perhaps, will astonish you, that it seems very strange 
to a young Englishman for a young man to speak of his absent 
friends with warmth, and to occupy himself with thoughts of 
them in his solitary leisure hours. And to this void in their 
hearts and imaginations, perhaps, their universal licentiousness 
may be in great measure ascribed. [It is to be remembered that 
this was written by an ardent young lover to his recently be- 
trothed.] Of the female sex I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge; out of Mr. Scott’s family I have not had so much 
as one long conversation with any lady. I have, however, seen 
a considerable number, and found them extremely common- 
place. On the whole, women, though treated with scrupulous 
politeness, are very little honored ; and few men have any idea 
that their conversation can be an agreeable recreation.” — Vol. 
I. pp. 131, 132. 
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Niebuhr returned to Holstein in November, 1799, and 
after a short stay with his friends he went to Copenhagen, 
in April, 1800, where, through the hearty interest of 
Count Schimmelman, he received two financial appoint- 
ments in the service of the Danish government. The 
next month he was married to Amelia Behrens. This 
lady, who was three years older than her husband, was 
in every respect suited to be the bosom friend, the com- 
panion, solace, and inspirer of high aims to such a man. 
Her health was delicate, and her husband watched over 
her with the most devoted affection, till their union, after 
continuing through fifteen years, was severed by her 
death. He soon received the offer of a professorship in 
the University of Kiel, which he declined. In 1806 he 
exchanged the Danish service for a financial office in the 
Prussian government, and took up his residence at Ber- 
lin. He had felt the calamities of war while at Copen- 
hagen, but was destined to experience yet more of its 
anxieties and horrors while he held a public post during 
all the distractions of Napoleon’s revolutionary career. 
His official services were highly appreciated. He was 
honored alike for his integrity and his skill, and for his 
devetion to his duties under some of the most trying 
personal embarrassments. His mission to obtain a 
Dutch loan made him for a while a resident in Holland. 
In 1810, at the age of thirty-four, he received the ap- 
pointment of historiographer to the king, in place of Jo- 
hannes von Miller. The opening of the University at 
Berlin in that year gave him an opportunity of returning 
to those literary labors which had always carried with 
them his heart’s true affeetion, even while otherwise fully 
occupied. 

It was here that Niebuhr began, in the form of lec- 
tures, his great work on Roman History. While it was 
passing through the press, the French invasion of Prussia 
again subjected him to all the distractions of war. He 
even sought for himself a commission in the army. But 
the king, having for a while accepted his services as the 
editor of the “ Prussian Correspondent,” again invited 
him into a civil office, which required him once more to 
visit Holland. He was also employed as an instructor 
of the Crown Prince, between whom and himself there 
sprung up a most affectionate attachment. The death 
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of his father and of his wife, in 1815, overwhelmed him 
with grief. Her dying wish, as well as her living desire, 
was that he should complete his Roman History. Ever 
afterwards he connected with that work his own highest 
ambition, and the warmest affections of his heart, ascrib- 
ing each impulse and attainment to “ Amelia.” 

We find in this period of his life that his letters to 
Madame Hensler and others bear witness to his patient 
toils as a scholar, his virtues as a man, his sagacious and 
well-balanced judgments on pubiic men and events, and 
his philosophical skill in the wide range of mental and 
moral themes which he surveyed. His wise and earnest 
dissent was always spoken or written against the law- 
less radicalism which, under the name of progress, would 
overturn the foundations of society. Yet he was not in 
any offensive sense a conservatist. He knew too well 
the conditions of all human advancement and amend- 
ment, to look for them save through the means of the 
wisest and calmest measures. 

If we should make any exception to the candor and 
moderation for which we commend him, it would be on 
account of some excess of statement in the following ex- 
tract, for the truth in it is exaggerated and unfairly stated. 
He was suffering from ill health in Amsterdam. 


‘**[ have been constantly suffering in my health, and yet could 
not make up my mind to send for a physician. My constitution, 
and more especially the influence exercised on my body by my 
state of mind, — which is always with me the true cause of health 
and sickness, — are too unlike any thing to be found among the 
Dutch, for a physician, whose opinions and mode of treatment 
have been formed here, to be capable of taking a reasonable 
view of my case; so rest, and a combination of mental and 
physical diet, must be my chief reliance. In fact, it seems to 
me, that the methods of treatment in the medical art (which 
would so gladly set itself up for a science) must be com- 
pletely different in different parts of the globe, just as civil insti- 
tutions do and must differ in different countries and nations. 
Thus, for example, the physicians here may be perfectly right 
in adapting their general treatment to colds, indigestions, and 
hardy, full-blooded systems, without taking intellect or feeling 
much into consideration. But woe to the stranger with whom 
these preconceived anticipations are incorrect, and who falls into 
their hands! In general, I do not like medical men ; they form 
the most arrogant and unprincipled of all classes next to the 
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nobles, and rival the priests (as they used to be, for they are 
now on quite a different road) and the political economists. 
And no wonder ; for they, too, must have a consciousness of in- 
ternal untruthfulness, from the contrast between their pretensions 
and what they really are, and they try to conceal this from 
themselves by self-conceit. ‘That this hatred towards this class 
does not extend to every individual is, of course, to be under- 
stood.” — Vol. I. pp. 255, 256. 


Among Niebuhr’s fellow-professors at Berlin were such 
distinguished men as Schleiermacher, Savigny, Butt- 
mann, and Heindorff. They made Berlin the literary 
centre of Germany. With a few others, they formed a 
philological society, which, meeting weekly, gave to each 
member the means of the highest culture. We extract 
a criticism by Niebuhr upon Schleiermacher, dated 1811. 


‘“*T have been for some time past disturbed by something in 
Schleiermacher’s lectures, which could not come out so plainly 
in the first part, and certainly enables me to comprehend 
the unfavorable impression entertained of him by some noble- 
minded men, which used to give me pain, as | thought it wholly 
unfounded. Schleiermacher does not content himself with bare 
notices of the various philosophical teachers; he brings them 
into connection, and endeavors to trace out the fundamental idea 
of each of the ancient philosophers. This is as it ought to be ; 
but it is a very difficult and critical matter to pursue such investi- 
gations, and requires that you should divest yourself ‘of your 
own views; the necessity of which he himself inculcated in his 
introduction most impressively, but which he does not put in prac- 
tice. It is my firm belief that he acts with perfect honesty in 
the matter, and that those who dispute his strict integrity in such, 
or any other cases, do him wrong; nevertheless, he appears to 
me to be in error. Though he does not indeed always attribute 
to the ancient philosophers that pantheistic view which regards 
matter merely as a phenomenon, and yet calls a Cause of the 
world external to matter an absurdity, he constantly refers to 
this view as to the primitive one, from which the various systems 
gradually departed, although it was only presented originally in 
poetical works. He also speaks of Anaxagoras, who first taught 
that Reason was an independent order of the universe, with a 
distaste, almost amounting to animosity, which has made a very 
painful impression on me, little as I am inclined to implicit faith. 
According to him, too, the early Ionian philosophers, the most 
elevated of all those who clothed their faith in the form of the 
popular religion, did not act sincerely in so doing. With these 
drawbacks, | like his lectures much, — they revive recollections 
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of the wisdom of the ancients, and contain much which I have 
never yet read.” — Vol. I. pp. 325, 326. 


Niebuhr makes frequent reference to Goethe, between 
whom and himself there passed a few letters, called forth 
by the present of the Roman History. It is easy to dis- 
cern in Niebuhr’s criticisms that he perceived the differ- 
ences in the aim and character of Goethe at different 
periods of his life, and also the difference between what 
he was and what he might have been. Our own opin- 
ion of Goethe is, that he was a pagan in the worst sense 
of that word; that he was an embodiment of selfishness 
and heartlessness; and that he has exercised a malign 
and injurious influence upon the springs of moral and 
religious life second to that of no writer known to us. 
His splendid endowments and his masterly gifts were 
desecrated, not consecrated. We should regard even his 
mortal dust as infectious, and should shrink from prox- 
imity to it in burial. 

Niebuhr thus writes to Madame Hensler in 1812: — 


‘* We are reading Wilhelm Meister at present, as fast as my 
want of practice in reading aloud will permit. I had never be- 
fore been able to take any pleasure in this book, and was curi- 
ous to see if it would be different now, as in middle age we are 
less one-sided than in youth, and can enjoy relative and separate 
beauties, even when the whole does not make an agreeable or 
overpowering impression on us. But it is the same as ever with 
me. Our language possesses, probably, nothing more elaborate or 
more perfect in style (excepting Klopstock’s Republic of Letters) ; 
in clearness of outline and vividness of coloring there is nothing 
to compare with it in our literature; it contains a multitude of 
acute remarks and magnificent passages; the situations are 
managed with extreme ingenuity, and all the parts are in admira- 
ble keeping ; all this I can appreciate now better than formerly. 
But the unnaturalness of the plot, the violence with which what 
is beautifully sketched and executed in single groups is brought 
to bear upon the development and mysterious conduct of the 
whole, the impossibilities such a plot involves, and the thorough 
heartlessness, which even makes one linger with the greater in- 
terest by the utterly sensual personages, because they do show 
something akin to feeling ; the villany or meanness of the heroes, 
whose portraits, nevertheless, often amuse us,— all this still 
makes the book revolting to me, and I get disgusted with such a 
menagerie of tame cattle. 

** Ts it not your feeling, too, that few things leave a more pain- 
ful impression than for a great spirit to bind its own wings, and 
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seek to excel in the lower regions of art, while renouncing the 
higher? Goethe is the poet of human passion and human great- 
ness under all their manifestations, and as such he appears in his 
early poems. Probably, indeed, he might then have made him- 
self master of the whole sphere, to the farthest limits of which he 
was often involuntarily borne on the wings of spontaneous inward 
impulse. He neglected to possess himself of this united realm, 
which perhaps no single intellect had ever ruled with so abso- 
lute a sway as might have been his, and the wild and fragmen- 
tary character of his youthful productions displeased even him- 
self in his riper years. It was chiefly after he had studied art, 
during his travels in Italy, that he strove after unity and com- 
pleteness. His first attempts in this style, and his productions 
from 1786 to 1790, are quite unworthy of him. They simply 
display a thoroughly unpoetical, wearisome reality. But he 
wished to become a master in this style as well as in others, and 
to do so he narrowed his mind. ‘To me this is most melan- 
choly.” — Vol. I. pp. 333, 334. 

Again : — 

**Goethe’s second volume has reached us [Dichtung und 
Wahrheit]. While it is throughout as masterly a performance 
as the first, it is perhaps less pleasing; for his loves are cer- 
tainly no Gretchens ; his college life not his childhood ; and lit- 
erature a much less entertaining subject than the old imperial 
city. It vexes me, too, to read what is a godsend to the pro- 
moters of abuses, and cannot be sincere in Goethe’s mouth, 
namely, his defence of the Catholic sacraments. I well know what 
may be said in their favor, but that Goethe plainly never thought 


of saying, and his representations must be offensive to both 
parties.” — Vol. I. pp. 367, 368. 


Concerning Herder, Niebuhr expresses the following 
judgment, in which we doubt not many readers of the 
voluminous, but unsubstantial and most unsatisfactory 
writings of the former, will accord :— 


“1 willingly recognize Herder’s great qualities, and they re- 
appeared in all their vigor as he lay upon his death-bed. During 
the latter half of his life they had been obscured. This idea 
has been expressed on one occasion lately, in a very striking 
manner ; but we must look deeper for its cause. Herder was no 
longer the same man when he ceased to be religious. That was 
the case before he published his book on the ‘ Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry’; but the most beautiful portions of this work had been 
written at an earlier period. A discord then arose in his mind, 
which tortured him as long as Hermann lived, and ended, after 
the death of the latter, in his making poetico-religious quibbles ; 
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for the ‘ Discourse on Immortality,’ the ‘ Essay on St. John,’ 
&c., are nothing more. He still desired to maintain a harmony 
with his earlier tone of expression, and yet he was animated by 
a different spirit. He was proud and loved power. To place 
himself even ona level with Goethe, without presumption, he 
ought to have had clearness of intellect; but, on the contrary, 
he is only effective, and able to produce a really deep impres- 
sion, where he speaks vaguely and suggestively, and excites 
emotion ; as a philosopher he is commonplace.” — Vol. I. p. 360. 


We have been deeply interested in every hint and 
intimation to be found in these two volumes, which 
offers to give us any light upon Niebuhr’s own religious 
opinions and feelings. He was evidently one who felt 
the precious value and realized the mighty power of a 
fixed and living faith, rather than one who enjoyed the 
full assurance and rest of well-established convictions on 
points in which faith committed itself for dependence to 
historical records. He had in his nature the essential 
elements of a vigorous and sustaining piety. His loy- 
alty to God, to truth, to natural affection, to lofty prin- 
ciple, to the hope which soothes and swells the heart 
under affliction, is apparent in evesy expression of his 
inner being. On recovering from a dangerous illness in 
Rome, he wrote, “I felt it sad to die thus in a foreign 
land, but I was indescribably calm, and quite peaceful in 
the prospect of another life’ He was devotional, too. 
His life was guided by the high laws of Christian recti- 
tude and purity. On occasions his religious emotions 
would gush forth as from the heart of a child. But still 
he felt that he was weak where he would have rejoiced 
could he have been strong. He refers to a sceptical 
tendency of his nature or his culture. We cannot see 
that he yielded to this tendency, or ever entertained the 
consciousness of it but with pain. There are intima- 
tions that his early religious training had been deficient 
in some of those tender influences which overcome in 
childhood, once for all, the resistance of reason in mat- 
ters of faith, by exalting the spiritual instinct, with its. 
longings and its easy credences, above the questionings 
of the mind. Certainly there was much in the sceptical 
principle which he applied to historical documents, which 
might have justified him to himself, at least, had he 
launched into the freest license of unbelief. But his 
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was a discriminating mind. He was not one to admit 
that there was nothing better than a fable to support 
what the truest affections and the noblest instincts of 
man’s heart crave to believe, and what the direst neces- 
sities of man’s life forbid that he should doubt. One 
who knew, as he did, the price of truth, and the risks of 
virtue, would not be swift to peril their joint and several 
interests, for the sake of a philosophy whose shifting 
phases surpassed in number the lunations of each year 
in the German sky. He was not one to trifle in matters 
which suspend every thing precious to man alone, to man 
in his home, to man in the state. But he lived in times 
of severe trial for faith. From the pulpits and the pro- 
fessors’ chairs around him, men who owed their liveli- 
hood, their places, their audiences, and all that com- 
mended them as teachers, to the traditionary influences 
and the surviving attachments of Christ’s Gospel, were 
assailing it with their traitors’ kisses, and under the 
name of criticism were practising stark dishonesty. 
Niebubr knew these men, and his knowledge of them 
left him at no loss whether to despise them or the Gos- 
pel which they were bringing into ridicule. Much as his 
own theory of the poetical and mythical element in his- 
tory might seem to ally him with them through the can- 
ons of scholarship, his integrity of purpose repelled him 
from them in every element of real sympathy. He like- 
wise felt that, when they had spent their strength on 
words, the holy image which they had assailed survived 
in all its wonderful sanctity. 

How distinct is this utterance, in a letter to Madame 
Hensler : — 


‘“‘ In my opinion, he is not a Protestant Christian who does not 
receive the historical facts of Christ’s earthly life, in their literal 
acceptation, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with 
any event recorded in history, and whose belief in them is not as 
firm and tranquil as his belief in the latter; who has not the 
most absolute faith in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken 
in their grammatical sense ; who does not consider every doc- 
trine and every precept of the New Testament as undoubted 
divine revelation, in the sense of the Christians of the first cen- 
tury, who knew nothing of a Theopneustia. Moreover, a Chris- 
tianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers and panthe- 
ists, without a personal God, without immortality, without human 
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individuality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all to 
me ; though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious philos- 
ophy. I have often said that | do not know what to do witha 
metaphysical God, and that I will have none but the God of the 
Bible, who is heart to heart with us.” — Vol. II. p. 123. 


The almost total extinction of true faith in the Prot- 
estant Church of Germany was driving many from her 
diseased fold to seek for peace, or sentiment, or a new 
hope, in the old Roman Church. Disgust of rationalism 
took the form of a facile conversion, which could at Jeast 
say this for itself, that it did not involve so much of in- 
sincerity. For to profess belief on the strength of an 
effort founded on a desire to believe, if it be one of the 
lower exercises of faith, is also one of its blameless im- 
pulses, and because of its fidelity to the heart’s instincts 
it may reach at last to assurance and repose. Niebuhr 
regretted these conversions to the Roman Church. Es- 
pecially was he pained by that of F. Leopold Stolberg, 
which at the time of Niebuhr’s settlement at Copen- 
hagen was causing a great excitement. But Niebuhr 
did not question the purity of Stolberg’s purposes, who, 
pained and shocked by the rationalism of German Prot- 
estantism, and hopeless of its regeneration, not without 
great sacrifices of friendships and advantages, looked to 
Rome for peace. Niebuhr could candidly explain what 
Voss and Jacobi so bitterly impugned, — the sincerity of 
the distinguished convert. 

At his entrance upon manhood Niebuhr had written, 
upon a paper intended for his own eye, this among other 
similar pious purposes, — “the holy resolve now more 
and more to purify my soul, so that it may be ready at 
all times to return without fear to the Eternal Source 
from which it sprang.” In a letter of sympathy, which 
he*wrote in 1801 to his friend Count Adam Moltke, who 
had been bereaved of his wife, Niebuhr says : — 


‘* The spring-time and bloom of your life are over; but, torn 
from the world and all its follies, you may yet enjoy another 
consolation, and a pure delight in the memory of the past, 
and in the exercise and cultivation of all the noble sentiments 
that fill your excellent heart. Perhaps then a prospect beyond 
the grave may open to your eyes, as it has before disclosed itself 
to wise and holy men in similar seclusion and tranquillity of mind. 
Faith is the child of such effort and self-collectedness alone ; it 
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has descended to many a one who has sought to attain spiritual 
light and purity ; the fortunate rarely acquire it; they feel not 
the need of it ; and the anguished heart, while in suspense, can- 
not give it entrance. I cannot, like Amelia, comfort you with 
expectations ; but I believe that faith is not folly, and that we are 
blind here below,” — Vol. I. pp. 180, 181. 


From a long and most admirable letter of Niebuhr’s, 
which we would gladly transfer entire to our pages did 
our space permit, we make the following extracts : — 


* Faith, properly so called, in a much wider sense than relig- 
ious faith, it is either not given to every nature to possess, or the 
possibility of its taking root and flourishing may be annihilated by 
an inharmonious intellectual life. ‘The soil may be fertile, but 
the climate ungenial. My intellect early took a sceptical direc- 
tion. With my whole attention bent upon the real and the his- 
torical, eager to comprehend and to get at the bottom of every 
thing, [ let my thoughts follow the natural association of ideas, 
without endeavoring to guide them into any particular channel, 
and in this respect had neither, properly speaking, a truly crea- 
tive imagination, nor any strong feeling of the need of something 
beyond the boundaries of experience to satisfy my heart, or per- 
haps I let both perish for want of nourishment. ‘To this, unques- 
tionably my natural turn of mind, was added the influence of 
miserable religious instruction, and of the living study of classi- 
cal antiquity. Thus it was in riper years, and through the study 
of history, that I came back for the first time to the sacred books, 
which I read in a purely critical spirit, and with the purpose of 
studying their contents as the groundwork of one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in the history of the world. This was not 
a mood in which real faith could spring up, for it was that of the 
Protestantism of the present day. 1 needed no Wolfenbuttle 
Fragments [on the discrepancies of the Gospel narratives, writ- 
ten by Reimarus, and edited by Lessing] to discover the discrep- 
ancies of the Gospels, and the impossibility of even drawing the 
outlines of a tenable history of the life of Jesus by such criticism. 
In the Messianic allusions to the Old Testament I could recognize 
no prophecies, and could explain all the passages adduced with 
perfect ease. But here, as in every historical subject, when I 
contemplated the immeasurable gulf between the narrative and 
the facts narrated, this disturbed me no further. He whose 
earthly life and sorrows were depicted had for me a perfectly 
real existence, and his whole history had the same reality, even 
if it were not related with literal exactness in any single point. 
Hence also the fundamental fact of miracles, which, according 
to my conviction, must be conceded, unless we adopt the not 
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merely incomprehensible, but absurd hypothesis, that the Holiest 
was a deceiver, and his disciples either dupes or liars ; and that 
deceivers had preached a holy religion, in which self-renuncia- 
tion is every thing, and in which there is nothing tending towards 
the erection of a priestly rule, — nothing that can be acceptable 
to vicious inclinations. As regards a miracle in the strictest 
sense, it really only requires an unprejudiced and penetrating 
study of nature to see that those related are as far as possible 
from absurdity, and a comparison with legends, or the pretended 
miracles of other religions, to perceive by what a different spirit 
they are animated. 

** According to these statements, I might, perhaps, fairly claim 
to be called a genuine Protestant Christian ; to be recognized by 
a Church which does not even thrust from her bosom those who 
make Christ into a cunning political aspirant, — a skilful charla- 
tan and juggler, — men who, it is to be hoped, will not die with- 
out receiving the punishment of indignant universal contempt, 
and whom you, my respected friend, no doubt likewise despise 
in your heart, mild as your words are with respect to these 
blasphemers. Nevertheless, I cannot as yet make this claim for 
myself, nor would Luther recognize it, for I am far from having 
so firm a faith in these objects, so vivid a certainty of them, as 
of those of historical experience ; they are still only in and among 
my thoughts, — not external to, and above me.” — Vol. I. pp. 
339, 340. 


The writer proceeds in this letter to develop and ap- 
prove what he regarded as a reasonable and credible 
tenet embraced in the system known as Mysticism, — 
“the belief that the pious man, only capable of longing 
and striving after a state of faith and Christian temper 
of mind, attains these through a supernatural assistance ; 
and, when he has been made a partaker of them, may re- 
ceive an illumination of the heart and mind in a manner 
inexplicable by logic and psychology, and to them fool- 
ishness.” Niebuhr admits the risk of fanaticism in this 
principle, but affirms that this faith has been held in 
virtue and holiness, and with unshakable confidence, by 
men the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to 
unloose. This mysticism, he affirms, finds more nourish- 
ment in the Roman than in the Protestant Church, as 
the former speaks to the heart in many things where the 
latter is dumb; but he is indignant with those who think 
they can live in the ancient piety of the Roman Church 
by adopting its — and sacrifices. He adds; 
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“Tf, therefore, a longing, harassed, pious Protestant, in 
despair at the deadness of his own Church, and the wax- 
en image which bears her name, should cast a look of 
love upon the Catholic Church, while concealing her 
weak points from himself, —if he creates an illusion for 
himself all the more readily because he has probably 
never seen her priestcraft, or not in its degeneracy, — 
we ought not, I think, to take offence at such a one.” 
Though allowing this, Niebuhr thinks that such a con- 
vert would be most shockingly deceived in seeking an 
Ideal which has no substance, whose spirit has vanished, 
leaving only dead, cold forms, which hide gross hypocrisy 
and an absolute falsehood. 


** Mournful,” says Niebuhr, “ as is the absurdity of going over 
to the Catholic religion, it may be accounted for, on the part of 
our young friends, in a manner which does them no discredit ; 
but strikingly shows how entirely many of the Protestant clergy 
have departed from all positive faith, and done violence to their 
conscience ; for if those who had the teaching of these youths 
had instructed them in the doctrines of Luther, they would cer- 
tainly never thus have gone astray. It was because they missed, 
in what they had been accustomed to regard as religion in their 
homes, that without which religion is mere ballast, and found it, 
in words at least, at Rome, that they have been seduced into 


adopting all the follies of Rome as well.” — Vol. II. pp. 104, 
105. 


It was, however, when Niebuhr felt in all its tender 
and solemn responsibility that his children were to be 
educated for the work and the risks of life, that he ut- 
tered his heart most warmly, as one who knew the worth 
and the methods of piety. Never did a father blend 
more sweetly the cares of love, the labors of instruction, 
and the prayers of true faith, than did he, when, with all 
the affection of a mother and all the wise thoughtfulness 
and anxiety of a father, he labored to do his whole duty 
by his children. These are some of his heart revelations. 
He is writing about his first child, a son. 


“‘T am thinking a great deal about his education. But while 
I shall repeat and read the old poets to him in such a way that 
he will undoubtedly take the gods and heroes for historical 
beings, I shall tell him at the same time that the ancients had 
only an imperfect knowledge of the true God, and that these 
gods were overthrown when Christ came into the world. He 
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shall believe in the letter of the Old and New Testaments, and 
I shall nurture in him from his infancy a firm faith in all that I 
have lost, or feel uncertain about.” — Vol. II. pp. 101, 102. 


Again : — 


“<Tt is my most ardent wish that Marcus may be sincerely and 
earnestly pious. I cannot inspire him with this piety ; but I can 
and will support the clergyman [the chaplain to his embassy at 
Rome]. His heart shall be raised to God as soon as he is capa- 
ble of sentiment, and his childish feelings shall be expressed in 
prayers and hymns; all the religious practices that have fallen 
into disuse in our age shall be a necessity and a law to him.” — 
Vol. Il. p. 140. 


Yet once more : — 


**] wish, I strive with my whole heart, that he may grow up 
with the most absolute faith in religion, yet so that his faith may 
not be an outward adhesion, that must fall away from him after- 
wards, when his reason comes into play, but that from his ear- 


liest years the way may be prepared for the union of faith and 
reason.”” — Vol. Il. p. 284. 


But the important interest of those subjects upon 
which we have wished to quote the opinions of Niebuhr 
has led us to exhaust our space upon them. We must 
hasten to a close, and must compress much into few 
words. The sorrow which had clouded his residence at 
Berlin was in a measure lifted from his mind by the 
necessity of arranging for a removal to Rome, he having 
received the appointment of Prussian Ambassador to 
that court. He wrote to Madame Hensler, asking her to 
accompany him. She came to Berlin with that intent, 
but with her she brought her niece, Margaret Hensler, to 
whom Niebuhr was married previous to his departure. 
True to his scholar’s instincts, he examined on his jour- 
ney every library which promised to afford him any 
treasures of antiquity, and with his searching eyes 
scanned the text of many old manuscripts that he might 
discover perchance some classical fragments partially 
effaced by a more modern writing over it. In this way 
he discovered at Verona the Institutions of Gaius. 
Though he never seems to have felt at ease in Rome, 
he found much enjoyment and improvement there. His 
tastes were simple, his mode of life was unostentatious. 
He was devoted to the duties of ‘his embassy, and dili- 
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gent in his literary tasks. His letters on public interests, 
on state affairs, and on morals, at a most distracted pe- 
riod of social life, are the utterances of a noble and can- 
did mind, and of a character based on the loftiest princi- 
ples. He had a healthful dread of worldliness and luxury. 
He writes: “ May God preserve me from living so com- 
pletely under the influence of the world as many do here, 
whatever may be the contrast between their life and 
mine in point of splendor. The elasticity of the intellect 
is destroyed but too easily by splendor and dissipation ; 
particularly when one mixes with people of very different 
stations.” ‘These words, indeed, were written after his 
return from Rome, but he acted upon their wisdom while 
there. 

He occupied at Rome a very difficult position, and 
was intrusted with business which it was not easy to 
execute. As a Protestant diplomatist, representing the 
Protestant monarch of a nation largely Roman Catholic, 
he was liable to be misrepresented, and was able to take 
but little personal satisfaction in bringing to a result any 
schemes which entered into his official duty. He often 
felt that, when two propositions were before him, both 
of which he would gladly have evaded, it was necessary 
for him to adopt one of them. He felt some embarrass- 
ment likewise in his private obligations, when he was 
aware of the efforts made for the conversion of German 
Protestants, artists and others, who were residing in 
Rome. He showed a hearty interest in procuring a 
chaplain for his embassy, and entered with warm zeal 
into his religious labors for his own family and those 
whom he embraced under his pastoral care. Niebuhr 
was remarkable for the intensity of his friendships. They 
were founded upon the perception and the appreciation 
of the best qualities of those whom he loved. His ad- 
miration of the Count de Serre, the French Ambassador 
to Naples, rose to a passion of esteem and love. Nie- 
buhr’s human weakness was irritability. This, he says, 
grew upon him steadily in life. The care and training 
of the little children who were born to him in Rome 
gave him a delightful occupation at home. He was 
weary, however, of his exile, and, after repeated applica- 
tions for a recall, he was allowed to return to Germany 
on a furlongh, after a six years’ residence. By his ear- 
nest request, he was finally relieved of his office. 
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He took up his residence at Bonn, and there he de- 
livered lectures in the University. He experienced his 
share of earthly trials, — the loss of a child, the burning 
of his new dwelling with many valuable papers, and the 
anxieties which attended upon the state of public affairs. 
He died of an acute disease on January 2d, 1831. His 
wife survived him only nine days. 

Niebuhr’s Roman History was the joy and labor of his 
life; he looked to it for a high and permanent fame after 
death. The judgment of the literary world has already 
been pronounced upon that remarkable work. Its merits 
are beyond the reach of dispute, but it is not free from 
faults. ‘The principles upon which it is written would 
not admit of universal application to the science and art 
of history. Its profound research, its vast and compre- — 
hensive scope, its judicial integrity in matters where that 
quality is needed, as in estimating motives and charac- 
ters, give to the work an unrivalled supremacy in its own 
field. Dr. Arnold studied German that he might read 
the work, and coéperated with Hare and Thirlwall in 
translating it into English. 

The author’s aim was to separate the poetical and the 
authentic elements in history; so that scepticism and 
research were of equal influence in guiding his inquiries, 
and they appear equally in their results. In the two 
leading principles upon which Niebuhr wrote, — i. e. the 
philological criticism both of the primary and the secon- 
dary authorities, and the delineation of the internal life of 
a people, as well as of their battles and constitutions, — 
he had been anticipated by one or more writers who had 
respectively pursued the one or the other principle. As to 
the second, he has found a rival in Macaulay. But Nie- 
buhr was the first who put both the principles to a joint - 
service. ‘There is, however, a great risk in the applica- 
tion of the former principle. There are perils to truth in 
the selection and in the use of critical elements by which 
to test either class of authorities, especially the primary 
ones, because, however rigidly these critical tests may be 
conformed to the laws of a logical deduction, they will 
always depend in a measure for their suggestion, their 
proportions, and the severity with which they are applied, 
upon the philosophical qualities of the critic’s own mind. 
Our chief objection to Niebuhr’s historical theory, and 
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to that of many of the theologians of his adopted coun- 
try, is, that it relies more upon an internal standard of 
judgment than upon external criteria for deciding ques- 
tions whose decision depends on facts, not on opinions. 
Niebuhr says, in his History, “ I assert the right of the 
reason to refuse to admit any thing as historical which 
cannot possibly be so.” But what is to decide that pos- 
sibility? Not a man’s own intuitions certainly. Even 
the inferential deductions of Cuvier were not always 
infallible. How much more likely are mistakes to threat- 
en in the application of inferential tests to opinions and 
alleged legends, than when we are dealing with the rigid 
forms and relations of natural science. Man will never 
be able to distinguish between all facts and all myths, 


till he has compassed the sphere, and read all the annals 
of truth. G. E. E. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Life and Labors of Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., for- 
merly Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem. By his Son, 
Samuet M. Worcester, D. D., Present Pastor of the Taber- 


nacle Church. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1852. 2 vols. 
pp- 468 and 488. 


THE subject of these memoirs is justly entitled to a place with 
the eminent and influential of his profession and times. He lived 
during a period of signal interest in the history of our church- 
es, and contributed his full share of the influences then exerted 
by the denomination to which he belonged. He descended from 
a family which through successive generations was marked by 
its religious character, and was trained under influences, do- 
mestic and social, and in precisely that condition of life, which 
observation has shown to be most favorable to the formation of 
tastes and habits adapted to his chosen profession. He shared 
with his yet more distinguished brother, Dr. Noah Worcester, 
and others of a numerous family, in the blessing of a wise and 


religious parentage, and gave early indication of the gifis which 
were afterwards fully developed.* 





* His father, Noah Worcester, Esq., appears to have been endowed with 
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His oldest son, and now for many years his successor in the 
church at Salem of which he was pastor, is his biographer; and, 
as might be anticipated, has performed this work of filial piety 
with an earnest zeal. The task must always, under such circum- 
stances, be one of delicacy. The nearness and tenderness of the 
relation, though supplying some obvious advantages, seem hard- 
ly compatible with the soberness and impartiality of judgment 


which faithful biography demands. In this instance, however, . 


we know not that the writer has been tempted by his affections 
to extravagant praise ; and we cannot but mark the modesty and 
good taste with which, while honoring a cherished parent, he has 
wholly forborne to exhibit himself. 

The period of Dr. Worcester’s ministry, first for five years at 
Fitchburg, where, while yet a young man, he was called to en- 
counter some heavy trials, chiefly for his high orthodoxy, and 
afterwards at Salem, including the first twenty years of this 
present century, was, we have said, a period of great interest 
both to Church and State. Within these years occurred events 
and changes which have permanently affected the condition of 
our religious community. The vexed question of the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, introducing many others; the establish- 
ment of the Theological School at Andover; the gathering of 
the Park Street Church in Boston in 1808, with a view to a wider 
effect than such an undertaking at the present day would seem to 
imply ; the formation of ‘“* The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions,” to whose interests, from its origin in 
1810 to his death in 1821, Dr. Worcester was wholly devoted ; 
the diffusion on the one side of ‘The Panoplist,” to which; as 
advocating the highest forms of orthodoxy, he was a zealous 
contributor, and on the other of ** The Christian Disciple,” of 
which his eldest brother, Dr. Noah Worcester, was at the same 
time the editor; and “the Unitarian Controversy,” commencing 
in 1815, and continued in various forms and by different writers 





strong natural sense, was courteous and dignified in his manners, “ set in 
his own way,” and of an earnest piety. ‘There were born to him in two 
marriages sezteen children, ten of whom lived to have families, sharing 
among them ninety-five children; and of the simplicity and frugality in 
which they were trained in those days of endurance, an effective descrip- 
tion was given by one of their number at the centennial celebration at 
Hollis, in 1831. 

*“ [ was a stout lad,” said Jesse, “‘ before I had any thing like a surtout 
or a great coat ; and I never owned a hat worth more than a dollar, or any 
kind of boots, before I had a re + It was thought more of for my par- 
ents to have tea once a week for breakfast, Sunday mornings, than it now 
is for some families to have it three times a day. Spoon victuals were the 
principal support.” : ‘ 

“One part of their exercises and recreations at the family gatherings was 
that of sacred music. They were nearly all excellent singers, and such a 
choir as they made it would be worth a long journey to see and to hear.” 
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through a term of seven years, were all prominent passages 
in the ecclesiastical history of the day, and well adapted, as they 
occurred, to enlist the zeal and call forth the gifts of such a one 
as was Dr. Worcester. 

We are not studious, at this distant date, after a whole genera- 
tion has passed, to renew discussions in relation to topics or 
events, the immediate interest of which has long since subsided. 
Still less are we disposed to renew the inquiry, to which of the 
parties engaged in that portion of the controversy conducted by 
Drs. Channing and Worcester must be awarded the praise of su- 
perior skill. We of course can be supposed to entertain but one 
opinion as to the truth in question; whatever may have been the 
ability with which the opposite error, as we must regard it, was 
maintained. We shall not be expected to assent to the remark 
of the biographer, “ that in every requisite for a successful man- 
agement of a controversy,” among which he enumerates pa- 
tience, accuracy, calmness, and discrimination, ‘* Dr. Worcester 
was acknowledged by those best qualified to judge, whether 
friends or opposers, to be incomparably the superior of his oppo- 
nent.” Still less can we admit for an instant “that his greatest 
superiority was in the cause which he defended ” ; for that, with 
our deep convictions to the contrary, would be treachery to the 
Gospel of our profession. 

But inasmuch as Dr. Channing is charged in these pages with 
** not treating his opponent with due respect in addressing to the 
public * Remarks’ upon his letter, instead of addressing him 
directly,” we will just observe, it must be kept carefully in view, 
that a primary object of Dr. Channing’s first letter was to refute 
the charges in the Panoplist of criminal concealment and subter- 
fuge in the Liberal clergy as to their faith. ‘* We are accused,” 
says he, quoting the very words of the reviewer, “‘ of ‘ the syste- 
matic practice of artifice’; of acting in a base, hypocritical 
manner, at which common honesty revolts.” And, after quoting 
other like passages, Dr. Channing writes: ‘ Charges like these 
are found, not in a political pamphlet, but in a grave theological 
publication ; and uttered by a man who declares that he never 
took his pen in hand with greater caution, or with a more impe- 
rious sense of duty.” * 

Now, may it not easily be inferred, that a certain self-respect, 
in defending himself and his brethren from gross accusations like 
these, prescribed to Dr. Channing the very form of address of 
which Dr. Worcester complains? Dr. Channing declined a per- 
sonal correspondence with one who lent himself, in these very 
letters, to the renewal of charges in themselves so discourteous, 
and so wounding to the good name of his most esteemed and 





* Vide Panoplist, 1815, p. 251. 
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honored friends ; — charges, moreover, which in these days, 
when a better spirit and exacter knowledge prevail, would not, we 
hope, be repeated. For without attempting, what our contracted 
limits forbid, any but the slightest glance at the subject, it may 
here suffice to say, that if the Liberal clergy of that day ab- 
stained from controversial preaching, or from insisting upon doc- 
trines in dispute, it was in part from their deep conviction that 
such preaching was not profitable ; and that they could not so 
wisely or so usefully fulfil their ministry as by inculcating the 
clear and unquestioned instructions of our common faith. ‘ We 
seldom or never,” writes Dr. Channing, “ introduce the Trinita- 
rian controversy into our pulpits. We are accustomed to speak 
of the Father as the one living and true God, and of Jesus Christ 
as his Son, subordinate to him, and deriving all from him. This 
phraseolagy pervades all our prayers and all our preaching. 
We seldom or never refer to any different sentiments embraced 
by others. But in following this course, we are not conscious of 
having contracted, in the least degree, the sin of insincerity. 
We have only followed out a general system, which we are _ per- 
suaded is best for our people and for the cause of Christianity.” 

Again: “In thus avoiding controversy we have thought that 
we deserved not reproach, but some degree of praise for our self- 
denial. Every preacher knows how much easier it is to write a 
controversial than a practical discourse, and to interest an audi- 
ence by attacking an opposite party than by enforcing the duties 
and motives of the Gospel. But so deeply are we convinced that 
the great end of preaching is to produce a spirit of love, and a 
sober, righteous, and holy life, and that evgry doctrine is to be 
urged simply and exclusively for that end, that we have sacrificed 
our ease, and chosen to be practical preachers, rather than to 
enter into the lists of controversy.” * 

This assuredly betrays no want of a fair and candid spirit. 
But the most material reply to the charge of concealment of sen- 
timents is, that in those days, before questions of controversy had 
been freely or publicly discussed, there were many clergymen, 
even of those advanced in years, who had not attained to any 
certainty of conviction; whose minds in regard to some of the 
doctrines, concerning which the greatest diversity of opinion has 
prevailed, were in suspense. Nor among this number were there 
wanting able and learned divines, who acknowledged that, after 
long and patient investigation, they had not attained to clear and 
unhesitating assurance. The candor of their minds, their rever- 
ence for truth, and consciousness of their own fallibility, kept 
them ever open to conviction ; while in the mean time the same 





* Channing’s letter to Rey. 8. C. Thacher. 
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integrity forbade their teaching for doctrine to others what they 
had not been able to accept for themselves. Examples of a like 
spirit might be adduced from every church of Christendom, from 
the times of the Reformation to the present ; and in none might 
an ampler list be gathered than within the Church of England, 
among whose prelates or distinguished clergy the names will at 
once occur of Whitby and Hoadley, of Law and Blackburne, of 
Paley and Watson, and, to add no others, of Parr and Whately. 
But finally, even admitting what by some among ourselves 
has been conceded, and on which others may still see fit to insist, 
that there was somewhat of reserve or concealment in regard to 
some points of disputation, may it not have proceeded from a 
sincere opinion that the religious community, engrossed as was 
the whole country at that crisis with absorbing questions of na- 
tional or political interests, and of consequence indisposed to the- 
ological discussions, were as yet unprepared for such disclosures ; 
and that forbearance in respect to them might be wholly in 
accordance with the spirit and with the authority of the example 
of the Great Teacher, who, though knowing well the briefness of 
his opportunity, and “ straitened in spirit” to fulfil his ministry, 
still said to the disciples whom he had chosen to be the messen- 


gers of his truth, “| have many things to say, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 


We return to Dr. Worcester. The last ten years of his life 
were extensively given to the cause of Foreign Missions, which 
he adopted with his whole heart, and with his best abilities pur- 
sued. As Corresponding Secretary of “ the American Board,” 
he was intrusted with its most important concerns, which he con- 
ducted with singular energy and zeal ; uniting incessant industry 
with habits of exact preparation * and great facility of execution, 
all which, together with a clear, condensed, and felicitous ex- 
pression, made his official correspondence and Reports models 
of their kind. 

Dr. Worcester appears to have conciliated the warm affection 
and confidence of those with whom he was associated, whether 
in the domestic, professional, or social relations. For the latter 
part of his ministry he was connected with the Rev. Elias Cor- 
nelius as his colleague, with whom he lived as a father with a 
son, in an exemplary and even tender friendship. He was emi- 





* His habit of careful preparation was applied, not only to writings de- 
signed for the press, but, as in some instances given in the memoirs, to de- 
votional exercises, and particularly to occasional prayers. And we will 
venture to recommend the example as worthy of inaitation by some of 
the diffuser brethren, as a remedy much needed for those disjointed and 
rambling services too often heard, involving vain repetitions, and exhaust- 
ing the spirits even of the devout. 
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nently trusted and honored by his brethren, and the whole re- 
ligious community of which he was a member, for his practical 
wisdom, kindness of spirit, unquestioned piety, and hearty devo- 
tion to whatever, in his view, seemed to be the cause of his 
Master. 








History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lorp 
Manon. Vol. V. 1763-1774. Vol. VI. 1774 —- 1780. 
London: John Murray. 1851. S8vo. pp. 500 and xliii., 501 
and xiiii. 


























In these volumes Lord Mahon resumes his narrative at the 
point where it was interrupted when we last had occasion to re- 
fer to his History.* They have the same general characteristics, 
and are marked by the same impartiality, as the former volumes. 
Indeed, we think this trait in his Lordship’s character as an his- 
torian is even more manifest now than it then was. When his 
last volumes were written and published, the Reform Bill of 1832 
had but recently passed. In the Parliamentary discussion of that 
great measure he had taken some share ; and, fresh as he was 
from those well-fought fields of party warfare, he could not resist 
the temptation of making his History the medium of his lamen- 
tations over the “‘ downfall of the British Constitution.” But 
several years have elapsed since that time, the government by 
king, lords, and commons still exists in unimpaired vigor, and 
he does not now feel obliged to bewail the evils of Parliamentary 
Reform on every possible opportunity. Consequently, one great 
defect of the later of the preceding volumes is not found in those 
now before us. Still, we cannot bestow very high praise on his 
Lordship’s History. In truth, his impartiality is his chief merit. 
In other respects his work exhibits little else than the tameness of 
mediocrity.. His style is somewhat hard and dry, without warmth 
of coloring, briskness of movement, or vigor of expression. He 
rarely rises into eloquence, and never falls into any marked 
faults of language. He quietly pursues the even tenor of his 
way, never approaching Macaulay in splendor of imagination 
and breadth of learning, nor ever approaching Guizot in insight 
into the nature and causes of those social and political changes 
which determine the destinies of nations. In one word, his dic- 
tion is cold and correct, whilst his historical portraitures are 
marked neither by great analytical powers nor by originality of 
conception. 

His impartiality, however, sometimes fails him; and we see 





* Christian Examiner, No. 153, pp. 505, 506. 
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his Tory prejudices peeping through his narrative in the guise of 
some commonplace reflection or some depreciatory criticism on 
those who were actuated by different political views from his 
own. ‘Thus he undervalues the ability of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and finds little to commend in the statesmen who fol- 
lowed that great political leader. Yet few men have ever cher- 
ished purer motives, or labored more wisely for the good of their 
country, than the Rockingham Whigs. So, too, he thinks proper 
to attack the memory of Franklin, of Samuel Adams, and of 
most of the prominent leaders on the American side in the strug- 
gle with the mother country. But the worst fault of the volumes 
now upon our table, as well as of the previous volumes, is his 
Lordship’s tenderness for the Hanoverian sovereigns. He has 
the true Tory love and reverence for George the Third, notwith- 
standing that monarch’s bigotry, stupidity, and obstinacy. Hard- 
ly less objectionable than his varnishing over of George the Third 
is his attempt to defend that most detestable of all party combi- 
nations known as the “* King’s Friends.” With these exceptions, 
we find little to censure in the work, which will doubtless take a 
respectable place among histories. 

Lord Mahon has interspersed his volumes with various bio- 
graphical sketches of the prominent men of that age ; but they 
strike us less favorably than those in the previous volumes. The 
most noticeable are those of Washington, Wilkes, Dunning, Wed- 
derburn, Thurlow, and Sir Philip Francis. He has also devoted 
one chapter to Voyages and Discoveries, in which he gives a 
good account of Captain Cook. ‘The best chapter, however, is 
that on the literature of the age, which contains some pleasant 
observations on Hume, Gibbon, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the Literary Club. In general Lord Mahon is scru- 
pulously exact in his statement of facts; but we notice a few 
errors which we trust will be corrected in an American edition, 
if the volumes are reprinted here. ‘These mistakes, however, 
are attributable either to a misapprehension of the original au- 
thorities, or to a reliance on authorities that are not worthy of 
credit, and in no respect weaken our general confidence in the 
noble author’s accuracy as a narrator. 

The Appendices contain much useful and curious matter. 
Among the articles of most interest and value are a letter from 
Sir James Mackintosh to Mr. John Murray, in reference to the 
authorship of Junius, and extracts from the correspondence of 
. George the Third with Lord North, of Lord Stormont with Lord 
Weymouth, and of Mr. Fox with the Duke of Grafton. 

A reference will be found in this journal, a few pages further 
on, to an act of grave injustice towards President Sparks, of which 
Lord Mahon has been guilty in one of these volumes. 
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The Prometheus of Zischylus, with Notes, for the Use of Colleges 
in the United States. By Tueopore D. Woo tsey, President 
of Yale College. New Edition, revised. Boston and Cam- 
bridge : James Munroe & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. x. and 
108. 


PresipENtT Woo.seEy was the first, we believe, to edit a Greek 
play in this country, and his labors in this department are more 
numerous than those of any other scholar among us, he having 
prepared in all four plays: the present one of A¢schylus, the An- 
tigone and the Electra of Sophocles, and the Alcestis of Eurip- 
ides, which have all passed to a second, and some to a third 
edition. In the same field he has been followed by Professor 
Felton with a valuable edition of the Agamemnon, —a trage- 
dy crowded with difficulties, — and of two comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. In 1837 Professor Isaac W. Stuart also, then of the 
College of South Carolina, edited the CEdipus Tyrannus of Soph- 
ocles. These books are an honor to American scholarship, 
and some of them will bear a very favorable comparison with 
the editions of British and European scholars, prepared for simi- 
lar purposes. That they were needed by our colleges is fully 
shown by the fact that they have been so much used; and the 
circumstance that they are in constantly increasing request, 
proves beyond question that classical learning, even in its high- 
est and most recondite form, is growing in favor and beginning 
to flourish among us. 

The text of the Prometheus in the previous editions was chiefly 
that of William Dindorf, as given in his much-esteemed edition, 
The Greek Dramatic Poets. In the present edition, however, 
the editor states that he has made some changes in the text, 
enumerating sixteen cases, but he gives the authority or ground 
of those changes in only three instances. Scholars, especially 
those who are not furnished with a critical apparatus for the 
study of AEschylus, would, we doubt not, be gratified to know 
precisely in what the changes were founded. We would not be 
understood as intimating that President Woolsey deals rashly 
with his author ; in his works on the classics he has always done 
the reverse of this. 

The Notes remain substantially, and in most cases literally, 
what they were in the preceding edition of 1841; but here and 
there a former statement is modified, or a new one added. 
Those who undervalue English scholarship will be surprised to 
see the views of Porson, Stanley, Elmsley, and Blomfield so 
often mentioned, though the editor introduces the opinion of the 
good Bishop of London as frequently to reject as he does to 


adopt it. 
38 * 
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The text is printed, as before, with the Tauchnitz type, which 
is very beautiful and grateful to our eye, and is surpassed in 
these respects only by the Porson font, now commonly used at 
Cambridge, and which was employed in the notes of the present 
volume. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to remind our readers 
that this play and the Agamemnon have recently been done into 
our own language by Mr. Herbert, an English gentleman resi- 
dent in this country. This translation is singularly accurate and 
forcible, and, in the estimation of competent scholars, is a won- 
derful approach toward the great original, as well in loftiness of 
spirit-as in elegance of manner. 





The Aias of Sophokles, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By J. B. M. Gray, M. D., late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1851. 12mo. pp. 350. 


A wortzy edition is now presented to the American public of 
one of the masterpieces of the greatest of Greek tragedians. 
An accurate text, carefully founded upon the manuscripts of best 
authority, and a comprehensive commentary, embracing a skil- 
ful collation of all the most valuable notes of a host of brilliant 
scholars, German and English, who have devoted their labors to 
illustrate the genius of Sophocles, as well as a large amount of 
critical and explanatory matter, for which we are indebted solely 
to the taste and learning of the editor, combine to render this 
the best edition of the Ajax which has appeared in England or 
America. In the notes, the wants of the tyro and of the mature 
scholar are alike provided for; so that the book is adapted both 
to encourage and facilitate the progress of the young student, 
and to interest and instruct him in after years, when his knowl- 
edge of the Greek language and literature shall have become 
more extensive. Besides incorporating in his commentary the 
invaluable grammatical notes of Hermann, the editor makes fre- 
quent references to the best grammars, and directs the student 
to the best sources of information upon those points which pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty. One of the highest services which a 
ripe scholar can render to the learner is to give a clear, concise, 
and simple statement of the leading principles of syntax, and 
point out their precise application in particular instances. The 
elaborate discussions in the larger grammars can be understood 
only by those who have already acquired a considerable famil- 
larity with the constructions and usages of the language ; the 
young student turns to them only to be involved in deeper per- 
plexity and confusion. Examples of the happy exposition and 
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application of the principles of syntax abound in this work of 
Mr. Gray. 

The editor has been no less fortunate in his attempts to direct 
the reader’s attention to the exhibition of the poet’s art and 
genius in the development of the plot, and the thousand “ care- 
less and inimitable beauties ”’ of thought and language, and vivid 
delineation of character, by which the play is adorned. His own 
sketches of the characteristics of the principal personages will be 
read with interest ; particularly, we are confident, his exquisite 
portraiture of that noble ideal of womanhood, Tekmessa (pp. 
268 — 270). 

To the intrinsic merits of the book are added all those exter- 
nal advantages which the generosity and skill of the publisher 
and printers could supply ; the clear, rich Porson type of the 
Greek text, the tasteful typography of the whole work, excellent 
paper and a handsome shape. We trust that the editor and 
publisher will find a community ready to appreciate and reward 
their labors ; and that this book will gain, as it deserves, a place 
in the library of every scholar, and among the text-books of all 
our higher seminaries of learning. 





Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By Jonn Kenrick, M. A. 
London : B. Fellowes. 1850. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 509 and 
528. 


Tuts is an interesting and valuable work. It gives us the 
history of Ancient Egypt, with whatever light has been thrown 
upon it by the labors of travellers, artists, and philologists since 
the commencement of the present century. The works of 
Young, Champollion, Wilkinson, Rosellini, Bunsen, and Lepsius 
are accessible to comparatively few readers. A work, giv- 
ing a clear and comprehensive view of the results of the com- 
bined labors of the distinguished explorers above mentioned, 
comparing their various opinions, and exhibiting what appears to 
be established or probable, in systematic order, was evidently 
much wanted. This work of Mr. Kenrick has well accom- 
plished the objects which have been mentioned. Itdescribes the 
land and people of Egypt, — their arts and sciences, their civil 
institutions, and their religious faith and usages,—from the 
earliest period up to the time of the absorption of the monarchy 
in the empire of Alexander. The account of the art of writing 
among the Egyptians, of their theology, their sacerdotal order, 
their sacrifices, their doctrine of a future life, compared with 
that of the Hebrews and Greeks, will have a special interest for the 
student of the Jewish religion and institutions. For no one can 
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doubt that the residence of the Hebrews for four hundred years 
in Egypt must have had a very important influence on their hab- 
its of thinking and acting on all subjects. The work of an im- 
partial historian like Mr. Kenrick, not committed to any of the 
peculiar theories or biases of the original explorers who have 
been named, will be more likely to give a fair view of the modern 
discoveries in Egyptian antiquities to most readers, than the origi- 
nal works from which he derived his information. Mr. Kenrick’s 
work is arranged by good method, and expressed in clear and 
good English. It ought to find a place in all public libraries, 
and especially in all libraries for the use of clergymen. We 
hope some enterprising publisher will consider whether its re- 
publication in this country would not be sufficiently profitable. 
It might thus be obtained at much less expense. The cost of the 
work, if imported, puts it out of the reach of all but a few. 





Lectures on the Formation of Character. By the Rev. Toomas 
M: Crark, D. D., Rector of Christ’s Church, Hartford. Hart- 
ford. 1852. 12mo. pp. 155. 


Tus is a modest and useful book. It contains six Lectures 
on the different themes of ** Formation of Character,” ** True 
Principles of Trade,” ** Amusements,” ‘ Books,” ‘* Thought,” 
**To Young Women” ; followed by one, not a pulpit discourse 
like the rest, on the “* Analogy of Mechanical and Moral Prog- 
ress.” A glance at these subjects will show that the work is not 
a common one with Episcopal clergymen. And we may be 
allowed, without offence, to rejoice that such themes are dis- 
cussed atallin the pulpits of that church, of which Dr. Clark is an 
ornament. He may have good reason to ask, though not more 
than ministers of other denominations, ‘“‘ whether, in our popu- 
lar religious teaching, there has not been a great defect in re- 
spect of the application of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel to the specific points of casuistry.” He has well an- 
swered the question on his part, by preaching and publishing 
these Lectures. ‘They are not only perfectly liberal and large 
in their spirit, but they are clear, discriminating, and just. 
Those difficult themes, of Amusements, and Books, are treated 
generously, with no austerity and no laxity. We have known 
them to be handled with greater ability, but never with greater 
fairness. It is a good sign when such men say, ‘“* There is an 
order of truths soon to be contended for, which will make us for- 
get the old metaphysical battles of theology.” ‘It is to such 
subjects as these that your attention should be first directed: the 
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nature and being of a personal God ; the problem of human des- 
tiny ; the purpose of man’s creation, and his final allotment ; the 
character of the Divine laws, as disclosed in nature and in reve- 
lation ; the ground and the limitations of our responsibility ; the 
nature and certainty of moral recompense; the means of our 


acceptance with God, and the practical duties which he assigns 
to us.’ 





Lyra, and other Poems, by Atice Carey, Author of ‘ Clover- 
nook, or Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West,” 
and one of the Authors of ‘Poems by Alice and Phebe 
Carey.” New York: Redfield. 1852. 12mo. pp. 178. 


THE genius indicated in these Poems is not a gift so common 
that we can lay them silently aside, nor so uncommon as to dis- 
arm Criticism. Those whose imaginations are cold and sterile, 
whose vocabularies are poor, may be either thrown into ecstasies 
of admiration by, or rise utterly bewildered and wearied from, 
these pages; we know not which will be more likely. There 
is no small power in them. Weshall, perhaps, lay ourselves open 
to the charge of being old-fashioned and conservative, if we hint 
there is some monotony, some trace of imitation, and something 
that looks a little like affectation. We think the young author 
has loved Milton and the older poets well, and has faithfully 
studied Tennyson and Mrs. Barrett, and Heaven has given her 
poetical conceptions, with an unusual affluence of poetical lan- 
guage. We do not wonder that she is an author; we should 
suppose that she could not help it. Yet we wish she were more 
simple. 

It is always a disappoiniment to us when rich words do not 
convey a thought as rich in moral or spiritual wisdom. The 
sadness which pervades these pieces seems to us hardly whole- 
some or Christian, and the drift of many of them is quite obscure. 
And yet, could the author forget all models, eschew ambitious 
peculiarities of diction, think it an object to discipline her taste, 
and write with a high and holy aim, we feel that she might be- 
come one of the “shining ones” who visit her day-dreams. 
She has in her the true poet, who def&ghts, elevates, and blesses. 

We particularly like the ‘** Death Song,” “To the Hopeful,” 
* The Dying Mother,” and “ Live and Help Live.” If these 
are among the most lately written, they may be indications that 
she is finding her way out of the thickets and labyrinths, in 
whose bright, wildering mazes she seems in danger of being lost. 
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Life of Lord Jeffrey. With a Selection from his Correspond- 
ence. By Lorp Cocxsurn, one of the Judges of the Court 
of Session in Scotland. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, 
& Co. 1852. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 343, 368. 


Lorp CocxsurNn undertook the biography of the man whom 
he calls “ the greatest of British critics,” at the request of the 
family and friends of the departed. To all the lovers of modern 
English literature, who prefer that form of it in which veritable 
personal experiences and living relations are disclosed in house- 
hold incidents and frank correspondence, these volumes will be 
a treasure of delightful enjoyment. The great incident of Lord 
Jeffrey’s life was his voyage across the Atlantic, under the im- 
pulse of love, to take a wife and carry her back with him. Such 
was his nervous dread of the ocean, and his horror at the need- 
ful exposures which it involves, that this voyage, undertaken, too, 
at a time when there was war on the deep between England and 
our own republic, exalts his judgeship into a most chivalrous 
knight-errant, and should, to some extent, win for him forgive- 
ness for his often severity as a critic. ‘These volumes are largely 
composed of his letters. They are full of wit and philosophy. 
The circle of eminent men whom, as the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, Lord Jeffrey retained in his service, and whom he was 
obliged to remind of their promises and duties, presents to us a 
rare set of correspondents. We seem to hear the master drilling 
them in their lessons, as he criticizes their criticisms. 

Lord Cockburn has done his work well, because he gave him- 
self but little to do. The relations of intimate friendship may 
have in some instances qualified his judgment, while in other 
instances they have enabled him to make frankness and familiar- 
ity the means of serving charity. That is certainly to be re- 
garded as no slight privilege which we of this generation enjoy, 
that we have been so bountifully enriched within a few years by 
so many charming literary biographies, embracing such stores of 
valuable correspondence. Beginning no farther back than with 
Sir James Mackintosh and Walter Scott, what treasures have we 
in the memorials of Crabbe, Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, Camp- 
bell, Chalmers, Wordsworth, Lord Eldon, and Niebuhr. Lord 
Jeffrey deserves that place among these men dead, which he had 
with most of them when alive. We commend to our readers the 
volumes before us, for there is wisdom and amusement of a good 
sort to be found in them. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Harriet 
BeecHer Stowe. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1852. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 312, 322. 


Tuts is an American book. Our English critics will have no 
occasion to propose, as they so frequently do in treating our pro- 
duttions, some book of their own of which they can say that 
it is an imitation. Just now Miss Beecher rules in the book 
market. Even the two instalments of the ** Bleak House,” which 
the Messrs. Harpers, by an arrangement with Mr. Dickens, fur- 
nish so promptly and so cheaply, have not found so many read- 
ers as have hung over her pages. We shall not attempt any 
criticism of her work, for the perusal of it has left us in no mood 
for criticism. But we will express most warmly our admiration 
and gratitude, for we have been deeply impressed with the power 
and wisdom, the sound feeling and the acute judgment, with 
which the work is written, and we owe to Miss Beecher many 
earnest thanks. The true Christian philosophy which is practi- 
cally applied by her to a subject of infinite difficulty, the skill 
shown in the delineation of character, the depth of sympathy 
manifested in the revelations of human hearts of a class not sup- 
posed by some to have hearts, the discretion with which she re- 
lieves a scene that is becoming too harrowing by turning upon it 
a cheerful light, — all these great qualities are exhibited by her in 
a most extraordinary manner. We will frankly say, that we know 
of no publication which promises to be more effective in the ser- 
vice of a holy but perilous work than this story of Miss Beech- 
er’s. If we could suppose that any number of our readers had 
not already perused, or at least secured, the volumes, we should 
be tempted to give them such an account of it as would hinder 
their reposing till they had planned to obtain it. 





How I became a Unitarian: explained in a Series of Letters to 
a Friend. By a Clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 


THE way in which a person attains any distinctive set of relig- 
ious views, especially if they are substituted in his convictions for 
another set previously entertained, will generally decide how he 
shall hold and improve them, and whether he shall abide in 
them. We have read the volume before us with the purpose in 
our minds of judging the weight of its arguments and the mode 
of the author’s conversion with reference to that test. We say, 
as the result of our perusal, that we are sure that the author can 
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never return to his former communion, or renew his allegiance, 
with any sincere convictions, to the views which in these pages 
he so cogently opposes. If it were possible that there could be 
an original volume on the subjects which he treats, we should 
say that the author had here written one. What has most im- 
pressed us in it is the fresh, unhackneyed, and earnest method of 
the author, the manifest production of each argument and objec- 
tion from the workings of his own mind over the sacred page, 
and the perfect frankness of his spirit. ‘There certainly is a 
marked originality in the volume. ‘The course which it pursues 
is most natural and simple. ‘There is no evidence in it which 
would lead us to suppose that the writer had ever even read a 
single Unitarian book, or been indebted to any suggestion outside 
of his own thoughts, for revealing the errors which he renounces, 
or for defending the truths which he adopts. 

Yet there is very little in the volume that relates to the private 
or personal experience of the writer, apart from the workings of 
his own mental efforts. He tells us that his first natural tendency 
was to metaphysical processes rather than to those devotional 
manifestations which are so often regarded as the only tests of 
piety. Then he says that he became sceptical, and he briefly 
relates how he was brought out of that state, and led into the 
Episcopal communion, where, however, he soon found that he 
was not to enjoy peace. He more than once assures us that he 
left that communion with regret, and he expresses himself to- 
wards it— saving for its unscriptural and untenable principles 
— ina respectful and tender manner. He pursues the represen- 
tation of his change of opinions through the prominent doctrines 
which distinguish Trinitarianism from Unitarianism. He leaves 
the beaten track of argument and ‘illustration in treating those 
controverted points. Indeed, we can scarcely say that he ever 
enters upon that beaten track, for he frequently takes us by sur- 
prise by opening a train of thought upon some time-worn theme, 
which leads us away from the accustomed course of controversy. 
We think that our readers will share this surprise with us, when 
they turn over his pages. They may be looking for textual 
criticisms, and fora strife of words, and for sharp distinctions 
between their meanings. But they will find that the writer has 
approached his task in a spirit of reverence and with deep feel- 
ing, and that he has given to it the whole earnestness of a vigor- 
ous and a well-furnished mind. 

We do not always accord with our author in his interpretations 
of texts, nor are we prepared to assent to all the general princi- 
ples which he recognizes. If we fully understand his meaning 
in a few passages that we have noted, we should be glad to raise 
an issue with him. For example, on page 29, in questioning the 
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soundness of St. Paul’s reasoning, he remarks upon 1 Tim. ii. 
15, that St. Paul ‘ makes child-bearing the saving act.” He 
thus ascribes to the preposition é&a, in the text, the signification 
of instrumentality, which it frequently bears. But we are satis- 
fied that the passage is more correctly rendered if we give to 
the preposition either of the meanings which Schleusner classi- 
fies under the 9th, 10th, or 14th classes of its significations, — 
** saved in the process of child-bearing.” On page 42 the author 
says: “ A bishop and a liturgy, — a splendid ritual and a simple 
faith, — are what, above all things, I desire to see in a church.” 
We fear these elements are incongruous. We dissent from the 
author in his implication that St. Paul entertained any belief in 
the heathen deities, and that the Apostles regarded Jesus as an 
inferior deity. We do not think that the author has given the 
right construction to the passage so much controverted, in Phil. ii, * 
But we should be sorry to have these strictures interpreted as 
greatly qualifying our approbation of this very interesting vol- 
ume. We thank the author for it, and heartily advise our read- 
ers to obtain and peruse it. Another Episcopal minister of New 
York has just followed him in embracing our views. 
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Thorpe, a quiet English Town, and Human Life therein. By 


Witiiam Mountrorp. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 4 
1852. 16mo. pp. 390. 


















$ 
AnoTtHER book from Mr. Mountford, written in the tone and il 
strain by which he first became known to us as an author, will A | 
be warmly welcomed by all who have read “ Martyria.” Human P| 
life is never quiet even in the most ‘ quiet town,” whether in 
England or elsewhere. Wherever there is thought and feeling, 
and the perplexed experiences of existence pass on, human 
hearts will be agitated, and there will be abundant material for 
daily interest in the household scenes of a village. But the in- | 
terest which we attach to the different experiences of human | 
beings varies largely in its character, according to the materials | 
which are presented to us. A noisy manufacturing city, or a all 
commercial emporium, with all their distracting bustle and open A 
warfare of worldliness or vice, will turn our thoughts into a di- , 
rection quite unlike that which they take by the firesides or the ) 
lanes of a still country village. Mr. Mountford seeks to develop . 
the humanities of life and the harmonies of wisdom through a . 
very simple story. Conversation, rather than incident, is the 
medium through which he would interest us. And he succeeds. 
There is a charming and graceful tone in this volume, a spiritual 
sweetness of sentiment, and a genial philosophy, which will 
VOL. LIl.— 4TH 8S. VOL. XVII. NO. Ill. 
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calmly insinuate their influences into the heart of a reader, and 
detain him in a delightful mood over the unfatiguing page. ‘The 
book is one of those which help largely to purify and make 

wholesome the springs of human life. ; 





Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor 
Cousin. ‘Translated by O. W. Wicut. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 452 and 439. 


THE translator has done a good service in offering for the 
first time to English readers the later and more elaborate portion 
of M. Cousin’s philosophical works. We do not accept the phi- 
losophy of the brilliant Frenchman; not because it is not as 
good a system as we know of under the name of Philosophy, but 
because we think any system of philosophy, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, is a thing that never can afford rest or satisfaction to 
the human mind. But Cousin is one of the most acute and elo- 
quent of philosophers. A few years ago he was the idol of a 
set immediately around us, and though we could not share their 
intense admiration, it moved us to take some pains to explain it. 
We have in these volumes, which seem to us to be most admira- 
bly translated, some of the most skilful analyses of the nature, 
operations, and fruits of the human mind in the highest reachings 
of thought. ‘The criticism of Locke, as a criticism, is perfectly 
exhaustive. ‘The enthusiasm which attended the delivery of his 
Inectures, when Cousin resumed his public labors, was almost a 
revival of what we read of as attendant upon the utterances of 
Picus of Mirandola, or of Abelard. We hope that our literary 
circles will show a just appreciation of Mr. Wright’s labors, 
while they avail themselves of the opportunity to read a delight- 
ful writer in a foreign tongue, through the medium of a faithful 
English version. 





Arctic Searching Expedition: a Journal of a Boat- Voyage 
through Rupert’s Land, and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the 
Discovery Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. With 
an Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. 
By Sir Joun Ricnarpson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 516. 


THERE is a melancholy interest in the perusal of the former 
part of this volume. The dreary scenes of desolation through 
which it leads us seem to be in perfect sympathy with the hope- 
lessness of the undertaking of which the book is the record. 
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We think that lives and wealth, and courage and enterprise, to a 
number and amount more than proportioned to any good results 
which could follow even from the most successful attainment of 
the whole end in view, have been spent upon the Arctic expe- 
ditions. If, by the most wonderful combination of felicitous cir- 
cumstances, one vessel should ever effect a Northwest passage, 
this would be in itself no assurance that another ship €ould follow 
in her track. We suppose, therefore, that the time will come, 
if it be not already present now, when all further enterprises in 
that direction will cease. Then the records of past labors spent 
for the purpose will have almost a fabulous wonder, as well as an 
historic interest, about them. The book before us is full of in- 
structive and exciting materials. The latter portion of it is of a 
— character, and will reveal many novel particulars to the 
reader. 





A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary on the Nile ; with 
Observations illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Insti- 
tutions of the People, and of the Present Condition of the 
Antiquities and Ruins. With Numerous Engravings. By 
J. V.C.Smirn. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 383. 


From a book like this, better than from one of the numerous 
and more elaborate volumes on the same subject, will those who 
cannot see Egypt be able to derive a clear idea of the actual 
character of the land and of its attractions. Dr. Smith has a 
gift for the work which he has here undertaken. While we feel 
that we can place confidence in such of his statements as involve 
his own personal testimony, we are willing to receive his asser- 
tions or judgment about other matters as worthy of fair consid- 
eration. He writes with great liveliness and vigor, and the 
reader will not grow weary over his pages. We are getting to 
be familiar with the ground which he traverses, and only a spir- 
ited pen will henceforward attract readers to the theme. Dr. 
Smith promises a similar work on Palestine. 





The Annual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, for 1852. Exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zodlogy, Bot- 
any, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. To- 
gether with a List of recent Scientific Publications ; a classi- 
fied List of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men ; 

Notes on the Progress of Science during the Year 1851, 
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etc, etc. Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A. M. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1852, 12mo. pp. 408. 


We have copied the whole of the above title, as the best expo- 
nent which we can offer of the varied contents of a very valua- 
ble volume. It forms the third of a series which it is intended 
shall be anntally continued. The suggestion of the undertaking 
was probably found in the little annual published in London, en- 
titled, “* The Year-Book of Facts.” Those who read from day 
to day nothing except a newspaper, are aware that in the course 
of every year there passes under their eyes the record of many 
wonderful and useful discoveries, of many revelations of the 
secrets of nature, and of many new and labor-saving processes. 
But these newspaper records are forgctten almost as soon as 
read. The volume before us aims to collect in a permanent 
and well-digested form all the striking results and all the useful 
discoveries of science, taken in its largest designation, during a 
year. It would be superfluous for us to commend such an under- 


taking. 





Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors. 


Unper this general title, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., one of 
the most enterprising and distinguished firms in our literary 
world, are publishing a series of very attractive volumes. Their 
compactness and neatness adapt them to easy management as 
they are read at home or in the cars. That the publishers are to 
admit a large variety of works in the series, and intend to con- 
sult the tastes of many classes of readers, is evident from the 
character of the volumes already published. These are as fol- 
lows : — “‘ Essays from the London Times: a Collection of Per- 
sonal and Historical Sketches.” Here we find some of the more 
elaborate literary, historical, and biographical articles which have 
recently appeared in the columns of the leading journal of the 
world. These are written by those who are masters of the 
themes which they treat, and their contributions are generally 
regarded as the ablest which money or interest can procure. 
The articles on Southey, Dean Swift, Lord Nelson, Howard, and 
the French Revolution, which, with others, are found in this 
little volume, are eminently worthy of being put into this form. 
—‘ The Yellow-Plush Papers,” by W. M. Thackeray, contain 
the autobiography of a footman, who lets us into the secrets of 
high life, and who may open the eyes and quicken the conscien- 
ces of some masters and mistresses to a sense of some truths 
which they fail to learn from better approved teachers. The 
satire of the book is very broad, its wit is keen, its philosophy i is 
shrewd and penetrating ; and though there is a painful and re- 
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volting story involved in it, if it be rightly interpreted it will be 
a solemn monitor. —‘*The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton.” Like Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary, and the Household of Sir Thomas More, as our readers 
generally will not need to be informed, this is a fictitious, but not 
a false volume. There is much literary skill and research, with 
a brilliancy of imagination and an intensity of thought needed by 
any one who would construct a book after the pattern of either 
of these. .The authoress of Mary Powell has rare gifts for her 
undertaking, and there is a charm about her pages. We can 
easily persuade ourselves that we are reading just what would 
have been written by Mary Powell, if she had: written any thing 
of the sort. — “ Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, during the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846,” by 
M. Hue, Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. 
This is truly an original and an exceedingly interesting work. 
The subject-matter, the observations, and the way and medium 
through which they were made and are reported to us in these 
two most engaging volumes, distinguish them from the great 
mass of new publications. Our readers will provide for them- 
selves a rich treat in these pages, which will transport them to 
scenes most unlike to those of their usual contemplation, and will 
offer them exciting adventures and novel incidents, with strange 
religious notions and doings, of which but few of us are aware 
that the earth affords the material. We cannot but express our 
gratitude to the Messrs. Appleton for this series of admirable 
volumes, while we commend them heartily to public favor. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Or the new books, into the discussion of the respective merits of which 
we have not space to enter at any length, we must give at least the 
titles with a brief word of comment. 


M. W. Dodd, of New York, has just published ‘‘ A Commentary on 
the Book of Proverbs, by Moses Siuart.’”? This was the last earthly 
Jabor of the venerable and devoted Professor at Andover. His hand 
was stiffened into its long rest while he was writing the last words of it 
for the press. From the cursory glance, which is all we have yet been 
able to bestow upon the book, we think that we shall be rewarded by its 
careful perusal. We may recur to it again after we have examined it. 

The same publisher has sent us two handsome volumes, entitled, ‘*‘ The 
Glory of Christ: illustrated in his Character and History, including the 
Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. By Gardner Spring.’’ 
The theme is inspiring and sublime, and the author, so long an honored 
and effective servant of the Church, might hope to treat it with power. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have republished Dr. 
Latham’s Hand-Book of the English Language, a book of great value 
and interest both to the English philologist and to every one who would 
learn the antiquities, the structure, and the genius of our tongue. Dr. 
Latham’s works, to which we have referred on our previous: pages, are 
exceedingly instructive, and we are glad to have the one before us ac- 
cessible to our school and college students. 

The same publishers have issued one of the religious tales so popular 
at the present time, under the pleasant title of ‘‘ The Use of Sunshine.”’ 
The story is interesting for its delineations of character and its domestic 


narrative, but we cannot approve all the religious views which it recog- 
nizes as good. 


James Munroe & Co., of this city, have republished, from improved 
London editions, two volumes of Archbishop Whately’s elementary 
books, entitled, ‘* A Selection of English Synonymes,”’ and ‘* Easy Les- 
sons on Reasoning.’”? ‘The high character of these books — indeed, 
they are admitted to be the best on the subjects which they treat — is 
well known, and we are glad to Jearn that they are extensively used in 
our schools. 

The same publishers have issued a new edition of Miss Fuller’s (Mar- 
chesa Ossoli’s) translation of Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe. 


Mr. Redfield, of New York, has published Lectures and Miscellanies 
“* by Henry James ’”’ ; a book of so marked a character that we hope to 
discuss it in our next number. 

He has also published a story, entitled, ‘‘ Isa, a Pilgrimage, by Car- 
oline Cheesebro’.’’ Matters of present living interest and excitement 
are treated in its pages in a bright and earnest way, though we cannot 
approve the moral. 

The anonymous writer who, over the signature of Kirwan, not long 
ago addressed some Letters to the Roman Catholic Bishop of New 
York, and was certainly not surpassed in his own courtesy by the treat- 
ment which he received, has now addressed himself to Chief Justice 
Taney, in a neat volume published by the Harpers of New York. The 
aim of ‘‘ Kirwan,”’ in his strong and well-sustained statements of the 
ruinous influences of Romanism, is to show how appalling would be its 
tyrannical and superstitious power, if, as Kirwan believes it is in a fair 
way to do, it establishes its dark sway in our republic. The book is 


interesting, apart from its main purpose, on account of its incidental in- 
formation. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, have published a sec- 
ond edition of that admirable religious novel, entitled, ‘* Margaret Per- 
cival in America.’ If any of our readers are ignorant of its designed 
moral, we will merely inform them that the book —the American 
book — most adroitly turns the tables upon the English Margaret Per- 
cival, a Puseyite novel, by Rev. William Sewell. 


‘¢ Fancies of a Whimsical Man,” is the title of another book by the 
Author of ‘* Musings of an Invalid,’’ which we recently noticed. ‘There 
is wisdom in both the volumes, with humor and fancy, to make it attrac- 
tive. It is evident that the author has suffered and thought, and if he 
be not at all hypochondriacal, he must be a pleasant, instructive com- 
panion, — for he is a lively and genial writer. 


‘¢ Txion and other Poems,’’ by Harvey Hubbard, is the title of another 
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of the handsomely printed volumes from the firm of Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. These poems have been received with the commendation which 
they deserve. ‘They are not Miltonic, but they are better than good. 


*¢ Song Leaves from the Book of Life and Nature,’”’ by an Ameri- 
can, published by J. S. Redfield, of New York, is another volume of 
poetry, healthful and wise in its sentiments, and, as the title implies, 
gathered from some of the richest sources of poetry. 


The Messrs. Harpers of New York continue to supply a succession 
of excellent hooks as fast as any one can read them. We hope in our 
next number to follow Miss Mitford in her ‘* Literary Recollections.”’ 
The Harpers have issued the third in the series of Jacob Abbott’s very 

opular books, so that we have now new and much improved editions 
of ** The Young Christian,’’ ‘*‘ The Corner-Stone,’’ and ‘* The Way to 
do Good.’’ This firm has bought ‘* The International Magazine,’’ and 
has thrown the whole patronage of it into the tide of favor for their 
own ‘* New Monthly Magazine,’’ which has attained an unexampled, 
though a richly deserved popularity. By an arrangement with Mr. 
Dickens, that author’s new story of Bleak House will appear by 
monthly instalments in this excellent Magazine. 


We have already in type an article on Dr. Palfrey’s Academical 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, which we had hoped to insert in 
our present number. 


We learn with pleasure that Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. have 
in press a volume of Sermons by the Rev. Dr. Frothingham. 





The Westminster Review. —The ownership and management of this 
vigorous Quarterly have recently passed into new hands. It was orig- 
inally established as an organ for the utterance of the freest thoughts in 
matters of science and politics, of religion, philosophy, and morals. 
Some papers of the very highest ability and genius have, from time to 
time, appeared in its pages, while others, of great pretensions in the 
boldness with which they uttered destructive or mischievous crudities, 
have been even more common. ‘There must be an organ in England 
for the expression of all the unbeliefs and antagonisms which have en- 
listed so much of the effective literary talent of that land. The more 
dignified, scholarly, and deliberate the contents of such a periodical ean 
be made, the less shall we have to fear from the mere radicalism in 
the substance of its articles. We know that it is often said, that refined, 
intelligent, and cultivated scepticism is always the most alarming form 
of it. This, however, we do not believe. On the contrary, we are of 
opinion that no dangerous or permanent scepticism will generally con- 
sist with high refinement, intelligence, and culture, provided only that 
the great and solemn interests of life, as they are held in suspense by 
the open questions of faith, are constantly debated in full view of the 
actual necessities and struggles of human beings. Fresh and free in- 
quiry, however superficial and incomplete it may be, is always more 
propitious to the final attainment of strong religious convictions than it 
is to the assurance of an established and immovable scepticism 

We should do wrong, however, to regard the Westminster as the 
organ of a destructive or antagonistic spirit. It aims for a higher and a 
serener office. It would extend the privileges of freedom only to the 
nobler instincts and the most sincere disquietudes of-mind and heart in 
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matters of philosophy, faith, and social life. A cautionary editorial note 
to an article in the January number is explicit in its announcement of the 
principles which are to govern the management of the Review. ‘That 
article maintains that it would be wise and safe, in the present actual 
condition of France, to invest Socialism with the powers of government. 
The editors are willing to allow a plea to that effect to have a hearing, 
but they accompany it with a statement of their own opinion, that the 
harmless and beneficial] supremacy of the Socialistic theories requires a 
previous supremacy of the moral nature, and a triumph over individual 
selfishness, which are not yet realized in France. The great article of 
the number i is one by Rev. James Martineau, which exhibits the strength 
and acuteness of his intellect, the admirable balance of his ethical and 
spiritual principles, and the keenness of his observations of life. ‘He 
presents with a most brilliant skill, in word and phrase and sentiment, 
the divorce and the sharp opposition which have been made to exist 
between the earthly and the heavenly relations of those who live in 
Christian communities. He traces the origin of this unfounded but 
ruinous antagonism, and follows it down in its striking manifestations 
through previous ages to the absurdities and hypocrisies with which it 
is associated in our days. There are but few pens that could so power- 
fully present what many of us so painfully realize. 

One very interesting feature of the Review is to be an article em- 
bracing a summary sketch and criticism, with incidental and glancing 
side-views, of the chief additions made to English literature during a 
quarter of a year, and another article of the same character upon foreign 
literature. ‘Those who have that charge in their hands will need to be 
diligent and well furnished for their work. 

On one of the new characteristics of the Review, we must state a 
thought that is in our minds, with great plainness of speech. It is an- 
nounced that American writers have been engaged, and that American 
contributions are to be furnished. We like the plan. We shall be glad 
to read a part at least of the contents of the Review which come under 
that head, for we have themes that will interest our Transatlantic rela- 
tives, which they only make bad work of when they undertake to treat, 
and which we have men competent to deal with understandingly. But 
we have a word to say as to the claims of impartial, candid, high-minded 
criticism in this matter. Let it be understood that American ‘prejudices 
and party feelings, and private partialities and dislikes, are to be al- 
lowed to express themselves in an English Review, and then we shall 
not ‘be misled. When we hold in our hands a publication bearing a 
foreign designation and date, it is one thing to know that we are read- 
ing a foreign judgment passed upon men and things that interest us, — 
a judgment unaffected by local feelings and rivalries, — and it is wholly 
another thing to know that a mail-bag has been the instrumentality in 
conveying from us, and back to us, the prejudiced opinions of one of our 
own citizens, who has sought the pages of a foreign periodical to ex- 
press, as with a judicial weight, the same opinions which he has already 
expressed here to little or no purpose. ‘These remarks seem to us to be 
called for by an article in the Westminster Review for January, entitled 
a ** Retrospective Survey*of American Literature.’’ We began to read 
it as in good faith the production of an English writer, a born subject 
of Queen Victoria, or, speaking more accurately, of one of her predeces- 
sors on the throne. The first paragraph presented us with a picture of 
an English student making his first and his sole acquaintance with 
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American Literature in the British Museum at London. As we gained 
upon the article, that picture faded from our mind, and we thought the 
writer might enjoy the privilege of a frequent correspondence with some 
American gentleman connected with the press. We discovered at 
last that an American gentleman had for the occasion assumed the 
interesting character of the student aforesaid. We have learned to 
make allowances for the future. 





President Sparks and the Writings of Washington. — About a year 
ago, an anonymous writer in the New York Evening Post published 
some severe charges against the editorial fidelity of President Sparks, in 
his great work, “ The Writings of Washington.’’ The charges were 
both general and particular, and a show of proof was brought to sub- 
Stantiate them. ‘They covered the whole range of his editorial respon- 
sibility, and accused him of all the offences of which a careless and 
unfaithful editor could under any circumstances be guilty. It was 
alleged that he had omitted important words or sentences, and had in- 
troduced words or sentences of his own ; had modified forms of expres- 
sion, and altered the sense of the letters ; had stiffened some familiarities 
of language in the originals into cold and formal utterances, and had 
softened some severities of judgment or invective which Washington 
had indulged in against the British government or its officials. ‘These 
charges were read, we suppose, by those competent to weigh them, 
with equal surprise and incredulity. ‘Those who were acquainted with 
President Sparks’s character did not, for a moment, believe them. As 
the charges were repeated in the International Magazine, and copied 
in several newspapers, they led to much discussion in our literary cir- 
cles, and the only explanation which we heard given of them was, that 
they were intended to prepare the way for a rival edition of the writings 
of Washington. President Sparks took no public notice of them, trust- 
ing, probably, to the frank and clear statements which he had made in 
his introductory remarks, and to the common sense of all candid judges, 
for an acquittal from such gross imputations. 

Misled by the boldness ef these charges, and without the means of 
investigating their justice, even if he had had the prudence to attempt 
it, Lord Mahon, in his recently published volumes, which we have no- 
ticed on a previous page, had the temerity to reiterate them without a 
word of qualification, and, indeed, with a distinctness and generality of 
statement which reflects equal discredit upon him as a gentleman and 
an historian. It is in the Appendix to his sixth volume that Lord 
Mahon has been betrayed into this injustice.’ Finding some curious dis- 
crepancies between several of the letters in President Sparks’s volumes 
and the same letters as published in some other volumes, his Lordship 
very gratuitously supposes that the originals were altered by the editor 
to suit his own taste and judgment. Nor is this all. The reader is 
distinctly told that these discrepancies are so numerous and important, 
as to render it doubtful whether Mr. Sparks has printed any portion of 
Washington’s correspondence as it was written. 

If the charges were even only in a small part well grounded, they 
would have rendered the twelve volumes of the Writings of Washing- 
ton wholly valueless. Such tampering as was alleged would have been 
destructive to all the confidence and sympathy which a reader wishes to 
feel over a book whose contents he expects will correspond with its 
title. The Westminster Review for January, in a tone very similar 
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to that which had traduced President Sparks in the International 
Magazine, uses this language concerning him: ‘ In his selections from 
the papers of Washington, he has been guilty of what we can call by 
no milder name than a flagrant literary misdemeanor. We allude to 
the frequent substitution of his own language for that of Washington, 
under the pretence of preparing the writings of the latter for the public 
eye. We protest against such tampering with the productions of the illus- 
trious American.’’ Though there may have been no personal animos- 
ity, and no trade-interest in the dictation of these words, though the 
critic may even have thought that he was thus vindicating the integrity 
which ought to attach to an historian and an editor, yet we must say 
that no one could be justified in using such language, unless he had not 
only searched through all the original materials which were involved 
in thé issue, but had likewise personally sought an explanation of every 
seeming ground for a misunderstanding from the living person most 
concerned in it. Such charges can scarcely ever be recalled or thor- 
oughly rectified. ‘They tend to unsettle our confidence, and to ag- 
gravate that distrust of history and of historic materials which already 
so sensibly impairs our interest and abates our faith in their perusal. 

President Sparks has seen fit to take public notice of these repeated 
attacks upon him, as we think he was called upon to do, in consistency 
with his dignity, when such a writer as Lord Mahon had indorsed the 
charges. In three successive letters recently published in the New York 
Evening Post, and thence transferred to the columns of several papers, 
he has not only denied the charges in the most explicit and positive 
manner, but has likewise afforded an explanation of all the apparent 
grounds on which they rested. His introductory remarks, which pre- 
cede his editorial labors, were indeed sufficient to explain all the facts of 
the case. ‘The simple statement, that the copies of Jetters in Washing- 
ton’s letter-books often differ from the copies which were sent to their 
respective addresses, and that the editor followed the former where he 
could not collate the latter, is all that needs to be repeated. We hope 
that the result of this unjust attack, which must have been exceedingly 
painful to the subject of it, will lead the pubhc to appreciate as they de- 
serve the faithful, the unwearied, and most successful labors of Presi- 
dent Sparks, in this country and in Europe, to present to us the Writ- 
ings of Washington with such fulness and richness of illustrative mat- 
ter as to leave nothing to be desired. 


A Course of Christian Instruction. — The above general title ex- 
presses the design of a series of books now in progress of publication or 
reparation, intended to meet a want which has long been realized. 
‘he question as to the use of manuals in Sunday Schools, and the 
larger question as to what ought to be the contents of a Sunday School 
library, have been much debated among us. The former question has 
been decided, in the minds of many, against the use of manuals, unless 
we can have better ones than are most of those now in use. ‘The latter 
question, with all the expressidns of opinion which it has called forth, 
has led many to pronounce our present Sunday School libraries de- 
ficient in what ought to be their most prominent characteristic, name- 
ly, a series of books which shall aim, on the basis of Christian knowl- 
edge, to erect a course of instruction in Christian sentiments and duties. 
The geography of Palestine has been thought to carry with it a spell of 
power, such as must necessarily make all who are familiar with it fol- 
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lowers of Him whose holy footsteps have for ever consecrated its soil. 
Treatises on natural theology, the facts and arguments of which chil- 
dren cannot comprehend, have been looked to as very effective means 
of quickening the religious sentiment. A variety of books, in the selec- 
tion of which the widest toleration has been practised, has been intro- 
duced into our Sunday School libraries, and the privilege of using them 
is not the least of the attractions, not to say the bribes, to induce attendance. 

We are glad to know that the attention of those who are competent 
to meet the want has been turned to the effort to supply it. We shall 
soon have from the press a course of eight text-books, which are de- 
signed to comprise in a systematic and continuous method all such helps 
as literary materials will afford for imparting Christian instruction. 
Their titles will be as follows : — Early Religious Lessons ; Palestine 
and the Hebrew People ; Lessons on the Old Testament ; Life of Christ ; 
Books and Characters of the New Testament; Religious Duties and 
Christian Morals ; Doctrines of Scripture; Scenes from Christian 
History. ‘These books are to be adapted to the capacities of young 
pupils, and are therefore introduced by a volume whose contents shall 
admit of being imparted to a child, while the books steadily advance to- 
ward subjects which require some degree of mental effort for their intel- 
ligent study. The arrangement of the series will likewise be of aid in 
disposing a Sunday School into classes, and will tend to introduce order 
and method, where often, as things now are, there is little of either. 
The names of those who have united in the preparation of these vol- 
umes are Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. J. H. Morison, 
and Rev. E. Peabody. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Religion in Boston. — The recent consecration of a Jewish Syna- 
gogue in the city of the Puritans would be a remarkable event, were it 
not for the well-known largeness of our religious hospitality. That 
hospitality, first shown in the early days of the town by the friendly re- 
ception of some refugee Huguenots, who had a place of worship in 
School Street, has since embraced assemblies of unbelievers, meeting in 
halls for free debate on Sundays, a ‘‘ Christian Israelite,’ preaching 
from the steps of the Custom-House, a congregation of Mormons, or 
‘¢‘ Latter Day Saints,’’? and it now entertains a Synagogue of Jews. 
These are all additional to the congregations gathered in the name of 
Christ, by Romanists and Protestants, under every known form of sec- 
tarian belief and observance. Even the Roman inflexibility is under- 
stood to be somewhat relaxed here, if not in any variations of the altar 
services, yet in the differing exhibitions of allegiance and docility, as 
shown by those who worship at its altars. The influence of Protestant- 
ism over the Irish Roman Catholic population in our families and 
schools is very perceptible. Many Calvinistic h@useholders make it a 
matter of conscience to catechize their domestics upon their creeds and 
observances, and, as we have reason to believe, not always without ef- 
fect. Meanwhile, a case of some importance, originating in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, bids fair to raise an issue of a serious character. 
The law of the Commonwealth forbids the use in our public schools of 
any books favoring the peculiar opinions of any sect. The reading of 
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the Bible in the Protestant version is now alleged to be an infringement 
of that law. A Roman Catholic had instructed his child to refuse to 
read the Bible when called upon to do so. ‘The child obeyed the par- 
ent, and was therefore dismissed from the school by the teacher, whose 
course was approved by the Committee. ‘The parent institutes a suit 
against the Committee, and the case awaits a hearing. Certainly times 
and circumstances are changed, if ourcommon school system, which we 
ascribe with such revering pride to our Puritan ancestors, is to be put on 
trial because it adopts the common Protestant version of the Bible. 

The phases of Protestantism in our city are even more various than it 
entered into the mind of Bossuet to conceive, or into his deceptive rea- 
soning to ridicule, as proofs of a faith without foundations. Puseyism 
has erected its standard here, and with its cross on the altar, its daily 
sefvices, and its Lenten observances, has gathered around it a body of 
strong and earnest disciples. ‘The recent death of Dr. Croswell, the be- 
loved rector of the ‘* Church of the Advent,”’ left a vacancy there which 
has been filled by the appointment as rector of the Right Rev. Horatio 
Southgate, who returned from an unsuccessful commission as a Mis- 
sionary Bishop to the East. The Bishop of this diocese is at issue with 
the Church of the Advent, and as he will not go there to administer the 
rite of Confirmation, those who wish to receive that rite must go to him 
in some other church. A minister of the Episcopal communion has 
been twice put on his trial in this city, and is now under suspension, 
having been charged with the adoption of some Romish practices. 

Efforts have been made through the winter to revive a religious in- 
terest, and to promote religious union for some desirable purposes, 
among the so-called Evangelical bodies, i. e. the Trinitarian sects. It 
is said that more than a thousand persons have been awakend to a sense 
of religion, and to an engagement in its duties. 

This result has been brought about, not by any great public excite- 
ment, through the introduction of foreign exhorters or the holding of 

rotracted meetings, but by more quiet and less objectionable measures. 
Puarsibetins have been held at an early hour, and ministers of dif- 
ferent communions have cooperated to aid each other. Under the insti- 
gation and encouragement of this joint religious zeal, an Association has 
been formed, which, if it be wisely managed, will do a service of emi- 
nent value, and of startling necessity to our community. The object of 
this Association is to gather together young men, — with no rigidness 
in the restriction of the epithet, for men already past middle life are 
among its most efficient members, — for the sake of religious and moral, 
and even literary, improvement and effort. Rooms are furnished, a li- 
brary is collected, the freshest works and newspapers are provided, and 
thus a centre is afforded where members may meet, and whence they 
may exert an influence for good upon that large class among us, the 
homeless clerks and business men, who, coming from the country, are 
exposed to all the perils of the city. Though any young man is eligi- 
ble to membership, the offices of the Association can be filled only by 
Trinitarians. It is a®singular commentary on this fact, and our social 
and religious charities would furnish many more such curious incidents, 
that the first person who was applied to for aid, and who liberally re- 
sponded, was a benevolent gentleman whose Unitarian opinions would 
exclude him from any share in the government of the ‘Association. 
This sectarian test having repelled some persons who were equally in- 
terested in the objects desired, another society has been formed, called 
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the ‘* Young Men’s Christian Union,’’ which had in fact existed in em- 
bryo previous to the formation of the Trinitarian Society. The Union 
has no sectarian test, and embraces members of all religious denomina- 
tions. We commend both societies to public favor. 

Our own denomination in the city has not engaged in any joint action 
for religious purposes during the winter. Many of our churches feel 
the effects of the removal from the city into the suburbs of a class of 
persons who within a few years were among the most earnest helpers of 
our common cause. ‘There are indeed ministers of our brotherhood here 
who can count up persons enough to fill their respective churches, that 
have removed from the city into the country during the period of their 
several ministries. We see by the daily papers, that projects are under 
debate in our city councils for offering such advantages in the purchase 
and occupancy of the city lands on the Neck as will retain our native 
population. But we fear that the impulse of removal cannot be with- 
stood. If it continues, we see no alternative but that some of the Con- 
gregational Churches of Boston will share the fate which has passed 
upon some of the Dissenting chapels of London. 

The Rev. Dr. Gannett has delivered on Sunday evenings through 
the winter, in his own church, a course of lectures on the ‘* Truths of 
Religion.”” ‘These have been attended by large audiences, and we trust 
will do the good which their earnestness and ability deserve to effect. 





Harvard College and the Theological School at Cambridge. — An act 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1851, to change the con- 
stitution of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, went into oper- 
ation this year, according to its own provisions. The members of the 
Senate and of the Executive Council of the State have ceased to hold 
an official place in the Board. The Governor, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the State Board of Education, and the Pres- 
ident and Treasurer of the College, are now official members of the 
Board. ‘The permanent or elective members, heretofore fifteen minis- 
ters and fifteen laymen, are to go out of office by tens in three successive 
years, according to seniority of office, the first ten having already been 
removed, and their places are to be supplied by the Legislature in joint 
ballot, ten new members having thus been already chosen. When the 
substitution has been effected, five are to retire and five to be chosen each 
year. Experience will test the wisdom and expediency of this change. 

On the first meeting of the Overseers under the new organization, a 
motion was made for the appointment of a committee to confer with the 
President and Fellows of the College on the relations existing between 
the College and the Theological School, in view of any present or fu- 
ture embarrassments that might be realized as growing out of those rela- 
tions. The results of this commission were, a report from the commit- 
tee, and a memorial from the President and Fellows, advising that a 
hearing of the case should be sought from the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth under the exercise of its chancery powers, 

The case involves principles of equity as applicable to the administra- 
tion of trust funds for charitable uses, — educationary bequests and do- 
nations being included under that designation. If it can be made to ap- 
pear, on proper examination, and by competent and sufficient evidence, 
either that the chief and paramount responsibilities of the trustees, in 
some superior function, are interfered with; or that the intentions of 
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donors and testators cannot, by change of circumstances, be realized ; or 
that the purpose of their endowments is frustrated or impaired ; and if at 
the same time it can be shown that any judicial intervention can direct 
the funds into hands which shall administer them according to the intent 
of their donors, and so as better to accomplish the good ends designed 
without any infringement of public or private rights, — it is understood 
that a case is a proper subject for the court in the exercise of its chan- 
cery powers. It is believed that such a case, under one or more of the 
above conditions, can be made out, from the relations now existing be- 
tween the Theological School and the College at Cambridge. 

It would be manifestly improper in us to enter here into the merits of 
the case at issue. It belongs to the Corporation of the Cellege to insti- 
tute and to pursue all the needful measures. We wait with interest for 
the-result. The proposition has as yet met with no opposition. It re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the Overseers, and has engaged the 
united wisdom of the members of the Corporation. 


Ordination. —Mr. Warren H. Cupworts, late of the Theological 
School at Cambridge, was ordained as Pastor of the Unitarian Church 
and Society in East Boston, on Wednesday, March 17. Rev. Joseph 
Richardson of Hingham was Moderator, and the Rev. Charles J. 
Bowen of Newburyport was Scribe of the Council. The Introducto- 
ry Prayer was offered by Rev.. F. W. Holland of East Cambridge ; 
Selections from Scripture were read by Rev. Mr. Bowen; the Ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. H. A. Miles of Lowell; the Prayer of Or- 
dination was offered by Rev. Calvin Lincoln ; the Charge was by Rev. 
Prof. Francis of Cambridge; the Fellowship of the Churches was 
offered by Rev. H. F. Harrington of Lawrence; Rev. T. S. King ad- 
dressed the Society; and Rev. A. B. Muzzey of Cambridge offered 
the Concluding Prayer. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep in Raynham, Mass., on Saturday, March 20, Rev. Simeon 
Doccett. This venerable man, having fulfilled a work extended over 
a long life, has gone to his rest, followed by the respectful regards of 
those among whom he was honored for his character and his labors. 
He was born at Middleborough, March 6, 1765, and was descended from 
the Puritan stock of Thomas Doggett of Marshfield. His parents were 
members of the Episcopal communion, but in early manhood, and long 
before the breach in our Congregational fellowship took place, he ‘*‘ be- 
came a Unitarian by conviction,’’ as he himself expressed it. Having 
pursued the preparatory studies of a college course with a determina- 
tion which overcame many difficulties, he entered Brown University, 
and graduated with honor in 1788. Fora few years he was a tutor in 
that institution, which situation he left to take charge of a new acad- 
emy in Taunton, in 1796. With his zeal to be of service to his fellow- 
men, he pursued at this time the studies of the ministry, and preached 
in the vacant pulpits of the neighborhood. He was settled as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Mendon from 1815 to 1831, and from the 
latter year to 1846, as pastor of the Congregational Society at Rayn- 
ham. He had the needful talents for the satisfactory discharge of his 
duties, and a conscientious spirit guided their use. 
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